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Friday 4 November 
for inclusion in the 
December issue 



Moving Forward 94, an extended 
South Bank organised by Serious 
versions of Buster Kr 


Queen Elizabeth E 




******* ******* 


Cage's Third Construction, on 10 November (QEH). Le Mystere Des Voix 
Bulgares, the Bulgarian State Television St Radio Choir featured on the 
classic 4AD albums, appear at the Royal Festival Hall on 16 November. 
They release a new album, Otuals, for Elektra Nonesuch before the end of 
the year. Muhal Richard Abrams and his stride/free/proto-funk band play 
QEH on 25 November. John Surman appears at a 50th birthday concert 
on 28 November (QEH), in solo, duo (with John Taylor), and quartet 
configurations, and with his Brass Project. Evan Parker and his trio with 
Barry Guy and Paul Lytton scream up at the Purcell Room (1 December), 
The rest of the December concerts will be listed next issue. Call 071 928 
8800 for ticket details._ J 


Redlands Consort and Slippery 
Merchants. Admission is £ 10 (£8 
ICA/LMC members and cones) for 
the day; info on 071 930 3647. 

Disobey apologise to all those 
who turned up hoping to hear 
Christian Marday last month: 
everyone's favourite sonic 


The Scratch Orchestra has been 
an active force for 25 years, and 
there’s a chance to review the 
history and achievements of this 
multi-disciplinary tendency in 
British live art at the ICA in London 
on 20 November. It’s a day-long 
sequence of recitals, discussions 


include music by Brecht, Cornelius 
Cardew, Michael Parsons, Howard 
Skempton, John White, La Monte 
Young and Christian Wolff, by 


Anyway, Disobey play host to the 
tvasion on 27 
October, when Key! Haino (see 
page 43) comes to call. 
November’s Disobey is a Day Out 
at Spitalfields Heritage Centre in 
East London, featuring spoken 
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festive throng, with guest DJ Santa 
in the area Box Office tel: 071 
278 2094. The Sun Ra box sets 


those of you who've been waiting 
patiently will shortly be rewarded. 
Turn to page 24 for more exclusive 
Wire/Blast First merchandise 


Sound tribal du 




Jo Peace For The 
Wicked' tour with three dates in the 
UK: Manchester Boardwalk (17 
November), Leeds University (19), 
and Brighton East Walk (20). 


ing free and 
he north of 
England for ten years, and they 


festivities in Sheffield in their own 
honour. Something Else (Mick 
Beck, Simon Fell and Paul Hession) 
play The Grapes, Trippet Lane (24 
November); Martin Archer's Ask, 
including Matt Wand on cello, open 

Lost Ball In The Tall Grass (25, 
again at The Grapes). Holland's 
sound poetry trio Ango Liana 
appear at Over The Top (26); and 
finally there's a crowning set by 
Evan Parker, Barry Guy and Paul 


Not to be confused with Other 
Sounds of Norwich, who present 
Lol Coxhill and Pat Thomas on 23 
November at Norwich Arts Centre 
Cafe (£4/53,0602 660 352), 
and Dave Pullin, Simon Vincent 
arid Simon Fell at the Seagull 
Theatre, Lowestoft (0502 
562863) on 5 November. Other 
Sounds information; 0603 
632308. 

Quirky at South London's Vox club 
(071 737 2095) hosts a GPR 
Records night (4 November) with 
live sets from Germ, Hi-Ryze, John 
Dalby, and DJing by Luke Slater 
and Beaumont Hannant; Zion Train, 
Zephyrus and Spacehead live (11); 
an Infonet special with Bandulu live 
and DJing from Ben Long and 
Lewis Keoch (17); and a Ninja Tune 
event with Journeyman playing live 
and Coldcut on the decks (25). NB 
these dates are provisional: please 
check weekly listings for updated 
information. 

Michael Nyman’s The Piano 
soundtrack, included on a new CD 
of Nyman Live (on Virgin Records), 
is performed by the pianist Louis 
Demetrius Alvanis at London's 
Queen Elizabeth Hall (1 November, 
7.45 pm). Tickets are £15-£6, and 
proceeds go to St George's 
Hospital Medical School. Box 
Office: 071 928 8800. 



Clive Bell has been let out of his 
straightjacket to play at Jazz 
Rumours with Swinging Arm 
Assembly (Mark Sanders, John 


Maguire, Roberto Bellatalla, Steve 
Noble and Tobias Delius (6); Dave 
Holdsworth's Nonet playing 


bastardised Monk (13); and Ango 
Liana (27), fresh from their 
encounter with Other Music. Cost 
is £4/£3; info on 071 254 6516. 








musicians. The Lethaby Gallery at 
St Martin's College Of Art & Design 
will be open on 26th November 
between 2-6 pm to show six 


Daniel Copley and David Benke, 
ahVIDEoh by Suse Bohse and 
Evelyn Ficarra, Dream Sequences 
by Rebecca Price and Jeremy 
Arden, ForJeni by Ella Tallyn and 


through a multi-loudspeaker 
diffusion system, and there will t 
an open discussion session with 


Alfred Schnittke, the Russian 
eclecticist composer, celebrates hi: 
60th birthday this year, and to 
mark to occasion there's a short 


London’s Barbican Centre. Markus 
Stenz conducts the London 
Sinfometta in Three By Seven, Quasi 
Una Sonata and Five Fragments On 
Pictures By Hieronymous Bosch (11 
November); the Triple Concerto is 


Symphony No 6 (13 and 15); and 
Rostropovich, Irene Schnittke and 
Mark Lubotsky perform Piano 
Sonata No 2, Cello Sonata No 2 
and Trio (17), Information and 
booking details: 071 638 8891. 


The Hafler Trio have reached the 
end of their natural life. As reported 
last month, they play at London's 
Quirky dub on 28 October, but 
they have added another 

i Edinburgh, at a 


MrBelU 

Considers 


night (29). Support is from 
:Zoviet'France: and Abraxas. The 
gig will involve specially recruited 
carnival performers, school choirs, 
magicians, fire eaters, paper 
folders, faith healers, etc. Way to 
go. For information about the 


call 031 2281939. 


Music From The Skies is a night of 
improvised song, music and dance 
to raise money for the Tibet 
Foundation’s Buddhism In Mongolia 
programme. It features Humii 
overtone singing by two of the 
finest exponents in Europe, Michael 
Ormiston and Rollin Rachele, who 
have recently trained with masters 
of the art in Mongolia and India. It’s 
accompanied by improvisations on 


didgeridoo and Tibetan singing 


The event takes place at London's 
Notre Dame Hall, 21 November at 
8 pm; info: 071 252 5565. 


The Eli 


ironic Lounge this month 
takes place amid the newly pinked- 
up walls of the ICA bar In London. 
This month (1 November, 9 pm-1 
am), foreground ambience will be 
supplied by Akeen from Irdial (who 
you'll find ranting in our Naked Eye 
=e 22). Entry Is only 


I’ve spent the past few months producing 
mixing a pop album, so I'm now very gooi 
relating to machines. And I've become rat 
suspicious of musical instruments. Take drums for example. I don’t think 
people realise how complex it Is these days to record drums, I don’t 
mean the business of erecting 16 microphones around a drum kit; 
bringing in a live drummer is a kind of last resort if the drum track isn’t 

First you sort out a drum pattern with a computer. Then you add a 
four bar drum loop sampled from someone's playing. This never quite 
fits, because drummers don't play in time the way machines do, so the 
loop has to be sliced up and stretched in a sampler. Then you put on 
some tambourines and shakers, again loops of live playing. 

Now the computer drums don't sound quite right, so you replace 
some of them. Let's replace that bass drum with a sample of someone 
kicking a piano. And the his of the ringpull on that can of Fanta sounds 
better than the hi-hat.. 

Oh dear, now the drums sound a bit too complicated. One thing I've 
learnt is that the drums are never finished, because there are so many 
posibilities. At this point someone plays you a Buddy Holly song: "You 
hear those drums? That’s just the drummer slapping his knees. 




the office ambience 


(rush (Mo Wax) 

Future Sound Of London (Virgin) 

(Bandulu remixes) - Golden Palominos (White Label) 
Can (Spoon/Mute) 

- ‘ ‘ (Warp) 


ms (Soul Ja 


-Prince Far I (Danceteria) 
ist Jesus - Lee Ranaldo (Blast First/The Wire) 
bmission — Organum (Complacency) 


Ming - Slowly (Chill Out) 
Compiled by The Wire Sound System 


OK, let's get in a real drummer. Of course he/she doesn't know the 
structure of the song, so maybe we should just let them jam along and 
sample four bars of It once they're really happening? Hang on, his bass 
drum sounds awfully woolly, we'll have to fix that. No one's heard a pop 
song with a live bass drum on it for 10 years, so we'll hire in a triggering 
machine so that his live bass drum will trigger a sampled bass drum. 

At the end of the day, as we say in the music business, you have to go 
home and go to bed. And if you're very lucky, the engineer will stay in 
the studio after you've gone home, and sort the drums out so they 
sound brilliant next morning. Because at the end of the day few people 
care how you got there as long as the drums work. 

At last it’s all finished, the delays are all interlocking, and the reverbs 
and gates are happily bouncing around the track like lambs in spring. 
Then you take a cassette of the song and play it to your best friend: Can 
you hear that hi-hat? You’ll never guess, that’s the ringpull on a can of 


se godawful lyrics?" 
in to the drums! What do you think? 
“The drums? They’re OK A bit over-produced maybe...” CLIVE BELL 








Director Ian Mitchell ^ ^ 
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A 60th birthday tribute to 
SIR PETER MAXWELL DAVIES 


Music by: 



with the Concert Choir from 
Centre for Young Musicians 


Sunday 27th November 
at 6.30pm 

St. Giles Church, 
Cripplegate, London EC1 

Tickets: £7 (concessions: £5) 

Box Office tel: 

0171 638 8891 

fix Barbican 
95B Centre 



£ 1.50, and your host with the most 
is Robin, who can be reached on 
071 498 3032. 

festival of German Romanticism on 
London's South Bank, contains a 
number of unusual 20th century 
performances this month. Hans 
Zender conducts The Ensemble 
Modern in his own recreation of 
Schubert’s Winterreise song cycle 
(6 November); Wassily Kandinsky's 
'colour opera’ Violett is given a rare 
performance by the Theaterproject 
of the Sprengelmuseum in 
Hanover (10-11); Stockhausen's 
Momente is conducted by Jonty 
Harrison and relayed through his 
BEAST sound system (11); and FW 
Murnau's 1926 film of Faust is 
accompanied by ArtZoyd (24). All 
info from the Box Office on 071 
928 8800. 


around the UK this month, with 
dates at Nottingham Marcus 
Garvey (11), Manchester Academy 
Megadog Night (12), Brighton 
Centre East Wing (16), 
Southampton University (17), 
Bristol Trinity Hall (18), 
Wolverhampton Wulfren Hall (19), 
Northampton Roadmenders (22), 


Leeds University (23), Newcastle 
Northumbria University (24), 
Sheffield University (25), and 



free Improv scene, is on tour with 
saxophonist Alan Wilkinson this 
month, at the Leeds Termite Club 


and Bristol Rope Walk Inr 
The pair are joined on the London 
date by Mark Sanders, Susan 
Ferrar, Simon H Fell, Vanessa 
Mackness and John Russell. This 
activity coincides with an exhibition 
of Southgate's work at London’s 
Drill Hall (info on 081 809 6891), 
as reported last month. It finishes 
on 26 November. 


release a CD, In Our Time (The Ja; 
Label) on October 31, a new 
project Influenced by the leader's 


,elevisio^ radjo 

What's the connection between the late, great guitar screamer 
Sonny Sharrock, and Cable TV? Answer — Sharrock’s last recordings 
have been used as the theme tune for TNT Cartoon Network's new 
talk show, Space Ghost Coast To Coast (Fridays 11,45 pm). The Space 
Ghost is a cartoon superhero who interviews real-life celebrities over a 
soundtrack supplied by the house band, The Original Way Outs, who in 
fact play Sharrock’s music, as chosen by the show’s producer Michael 
Lazzo — a fan. He likens the music to "Jimi Hendrix's rendition of The 
Star Spangled Banner - without the melody.' 

Technology Of Raving (Channel Four 6 November, 7 pm). 
Examines electronic dance music culture from a scientific point of view 
— the computers, the drugs, the anthropology. Features Orbital 
creating a new title sequence for the senes, and Future Sound Of 
London distorting video extracts from the programme. 


Autechre, featured in Bites on page 12, have begun a regular DJ 
slot on Kiss 102. Their show, Disengage, will play 'Music', according to 
Rob and Sean of the band (that’s a relief then). To catch it, stay up on 
Saturday night and Sunday mornings between 4 and 6 am. 



Of Music (15,071 873 7373), 
Newnham On Severn Armoury Hall 
(19,0452 760758), Bristol Albert 
Inn (20,0272 661968), Brighton 
Beachcomber (25,0273 
202807), Exeter Arts Centre (26, 
0392 421 111), Crawley Hawth 
(0293 552941), Cambridge Boat 
Race (29,0223 60873), and 
Southend Cliffs Pavilion (7 
December, 0702 344553). 

All Gone are an improvising trio 
comprising John Bisset (guitar), 
Lester Moses (soprano sax/flute) 
and Simon Waterford (drums), and 
they play a series of “provocative 
musical afternoons' on the first 
Saturday of each month at The 
Gallery, Stoke Newington Library in 
North London. Each session 
features special guests (the first gig 
included ex-This Heat member 
Charles Hayward): Persian tonbak 
percussionist Mostafa Shams 
appears on 5 November, and 
performance poet Aaron 
Williamson does his thing on 3 
December. Start time is 2.13 pm, 
price £2.13,enquiries 071 254 
2405. 

Muhal Richard Abrams an AACM 
co-founder, tours the UK for the first 
time this month. He plays London 
Queen Elizabeth Hall (25 November, 
071 928 8800), Huddersfield 
Festival (26,0484 430528), 
Birmingham Adrian Boult Hall (27, 
021 236 3889), Leeds Irish Centre 
(1 December, 0532 480887), 
Uantwit Major St Donat’s Arts Centre 
(2,0446 794848), and Newcastle 
Playhouse (4,091 232 7079). 








































New musICA at London’s Institute 
Of Contemporary Art (071 930 
3647) coi 


nu group to perform Kagel, 
Scelsi, Benedict Mason and other: 
(13). Trombonist John Kenny pla> 


electronics, assisted by Joanna 
Haratsaris and John Whiting, on 
27. Both programmes start at 8 
pm, and admission is £7 (£5 


Wednesday 8-11.30 pm at 
Bellamys, 36 Houndsgate, 
Nottingham (0602 475823). The 
opening night last month featured 
sound sculptor Beaumont Hannant, 
and special guest DJs arranged for 
this month are Martin Franklin of 
Beyond Records (9 November) 
and Helios (Tony Morley and Main's 
Robert Hampson, 30). Paul 
Schiitze/Uzect Plaush is lined up 
for December. The in-house DJ is 
433" (aka Andromeda Strain). 
Admission is just £ 1.50( £ 1 cones). 


November, 6.30 pm at St Giles 
Church near London's Barbican 
Centre. They also include music by 
John Bull and Judith Weir in the 
programme. Tickets £7 (£5 cones 
Box Office 071 638 8891. 


(published by Sun Tavern F 
071 790 4267, £30). The date is 
3 November at London's Conway 
Hall, between 7 and 10 pm. 


Lisbon, in case you hadn’t noticed, 
is 1994's European Capital Of 
Culture. This month it's extending 
h into London, with a 
n of concerts at the South 
Bank. Madredeus play new 
saudade styles (4 November), Julio 
Pereira sings Portuguese roots 
(22), Maria Joao and Mario 
Laginha vocalise in duet (24), and 
there's an evening of traditional 
fado with Argentina Santos and 
friends (26). The number for the 
South Bank Box Office is 071 928 
8800. 

Uwawi (Filipino for Lullaby) is a 
performance by the music and 
dance group Salidummay, giving an 
insight into the indigenous life of 
the Ingorot people of the 
Philippines. The group come from 
Cordillera, and tell the story of a 
child's initiation using traditional 
musical instruments: gangsa 
(ancient gongs), takik (iron 

.aleng 

ballingbing 


November, at Nottingham 
Sandfield Centre (4,0602 
419419), Winchester John Stripe 
Theatre (8,0962 841515), 
Oxford Pegasus Theatre (12, 

0865 792209), Leicester Phoenix 
(18,0533 554854), and London 
Riverside Studios (25-26,071 
741 2255). 


: or Mango Records, Firin' I 
Fouta, and has announced seven 
tour dates in the UK. They are: 
Cambridge Junction (22), 
Liverpool Everyman (24), and 
London Jazz Cafe (25-26). More 
dates to be confirmed as we go t 


Correction: Radio Libres 

In our feature 'Mondo Radio' (The 
Wire] 28), about France’s 
independent radio libres stations, 
we mistakenly referred to the 
al pirates. Radio: 
libres have in fact been legal since 
the early 80s. This was a subbing 
error — apologies to the article’s 
author, Sylvestre Balazard, and all 


John Stevens 


10.6.40 — 13.9.94 



John Stevens 
attack on 13 September. H 
54, he played the dr 
trumpet, he imparted kr 
that was gold dust: knowledge about sound, speaking through an 
instrument, listening and human relations. He could be impossible, 
absurd, passionate, garrulous, his own worst enemy. There was a 
standing joke, that John would stereotypically describe a player he liked 
as a ‘beautiful geezer". So John was a beautiful geezer. 

Why? John Stevens had a vision of a music which could encompass 
the clueless amateur, the unconfident beginner and the virtuoso 
professional in one community. He dared to do it and was persuasive in 
his belief that the music would be elevated by this coming together of 
diverse talents and ideas. 

His teaching method he called ‘Search and Reflect’. Once a week in 
the early 70s I would travel to Ealing, carrying a guitar and amplifier, to 
learn at his Ealing College workshops. Hosted by music author 
Christopher Small, these were attended often by advanced players such 
as Trevor Watts or Lou Gare. Much of what Paul Burwell and I learned 
about confidence, hearing, timing and voicing had its foundation in 
these gatherings. The group expressed joy in its own consonance. 

Sometimes he would stop the group and reprimand us for playing too 
loudly, not listening, getting self-absorbed in our own contributions. 
When we resumed, he usually played louder than everyone else. No 
fixed rules, we learned, slightly disgruntled. For players who complained 
about being inaudible, he would talk about Johnny Dyani; how Johnny 
could play acoustic bass in a free jazz scream-up yet his deep pulse 

At the same time he gave us space to play at the tiny but perfect Little 
Theatre Club in Gerrard Street. Tradition dictated that each evening 
ended with a jam session. One night, every person in the place was 
playing at top volume, standing in the rows of seats, crowding the stage. 
A policeman climbed the many flights of stairs to investigate, then stood 
with a walkie-talkie held in the air so his mates back at the station could 


Music Ensemble in all its forms: the group 
heard on Karyobin, later small set ups with Trevor Watts, Julie Tippett 
and many others, or the quartet with Roger Smith, Nigel Coombes and 
Colin Wood. The intensely close interplay in SME between sound, body, 
thought, action and silence was revelatory. This emerged from John's 
basic philosophy. I last saw him a few years ago, in the basement of 
Honest Jons record shop. “Are you playing?" he asked. Not really, I said, 
explaining that I was finding it hard to get back into it. ‘I think you should 
just play your instrument," he said. Basic advice, almost banal, but 
fundamental. Through that relationship between player and instrument, 
all obstacles could be faced. 

Roger Smith told me that he and John played a gig together a few 
weeks before John died. John was too broke to pay a taxi to transport 
his drums, so he played trumpet. Nothing more to say. DAVID TOOP 
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The result of Tahar Ben Jelloun’s 

journey through Sicily, Calabria and Naples 
is a book about a society dominated 

by the Mafia: a novel which restores 
‘to literature it’s primordial function — 
to steal a march on what 
appears to be reality’. 
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A QUARTET BOOK £10.00 













For some composers, the orchestra remains a flexible 
friend, capable of giving voice to the end of the 20th 
century. For others it ties us to the 19th century, a past 
from which we need to escape. You might expect 
Graham Fitkin to line up with the latter faction. 
Like Steve Martland, he studied with Louis Andriessen, a 
very vocal critic of the orchestra and its institutions, and 
none of his five CDs to date contain works written for 
orchestra: instead there are solo and massed pianos; 
banks of percussion; quartets of saxes and strings; bright 
brass ensembles — quintessential^ 90s aggregations. 

“The orchestra has been an evolving organism for 
hundreds of years," says Fitkin. “I think it's got to the point 
where it's not going anywhere. We’ve got the possibilities 
of electronics, saxophones, bass guitars, but it's only 
tinkering at the edges." 

And yet Fitkin has recently accepted an appointment as 
Composer In Association with The Royal Liverpool 
Philharmonic — a sign that his ideas are evolving; and a 
hint, perhaps, that orchestras are also looking for ways to 
adapt. Length, originally written in 1990, is the first piece 
Fitkin has adapted for the RLP: "I've totally reworked it I 


haven't gone for 'beautiful' sounds. The nearest sound 
world it approaches is Stravinsky — I studied his scores 
while writing the piece.” Length was originally 
commissioned as part of a dance piece to be 
choreographed by David Massingham. Fitkin enjoys the 
additional outreach that comes from such inter¬ 
disciplinary works: "People accept all sorts of music when 
there’s another art form — dance or film — attached." 

This month sees the release of Hard Fairy, his sixth CD 
— not bad for a composer barely into his thirties. It finds 
him working with his favourite instrument, the piano. "I 
like the piano because everything seems clear. I can tell 
when something is wrong. I feel my music is changing, it's 
becoming more fractured. My harmonic world is still 
based around repetition, but it's becoming more 
stretched. Hard Fairy is more intimate than a lot of what 
I’ve done. I’m trying to create an atmosphere different 
from the hard, driving pulse of many of my pieces. I like 
things to be direct and clear, anti-Romantic.” nick 
Kimberley Hard Fairy is released this month by 
Decca/Argo. Length is premiered at the Anglican 
Cathedral, Liverpool on 7 6 November 
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Van Dyke Parks’s career has touched 

down in Hollywood, Broadway and Big Sun 
He has also produced the greatest pop album of all 
time. Exclusive interview by Ed Baxter. 


“Anytime it seems something dreadful might happen, 

or has happened; Van Dyke Parks explains, "I think, Molly took a crap in 
the car... See, sitting in Big Sur in the hippydelic days - so probably 
with some nice pharmaceutical or suicidal something that my 25 year 
old frame could tolerate — up came a station wagon with a family of 
four. And a 16 year old boy got out, there at Big Sur, where the water 
comes to the land, the ocean. And the father says, 'Oh no, don't go in 
there!’ And the mother gets out and she says, 'Oh no - Molly took a 
crap in the car.. ' And, I don’t know — you had to be there." 

More than most, Van Dyke Parks has had the knack of being there. 
Recent news that he had visited Sharon Tate on the night of her 
murder, missing a fatal encounter with the Manson Family by a hair's 
breadth, merely added surplus fuel to an already smouldering myth: But 
it's a myth with some substance, made up both of anecdotes from the 
gentler slopes of Hollywood Babylon and some of the most 




extraordinary pop records of the century. 

At the age of nine, Parks was starring opposite Alec Guinness 
and Grace Kelly in the now forgotten romantic comedy The Swan. Lillian 
Gish was in the supporting cast to his boy-soprano lead on Broadway. 
TV shows were followed by the child-star's retreat into academia to 
study composition, after which he headed out west to California, 
working as a session musician in steel bands, then for Disney and 
Columbia. An extraordinary advert for Datsun and three mildly 
outlandish singles led him somewhat insensibly into the midst of the 
music business. He was taken on as a 'talent lure' by Warner Bros, 
worked with and encouraged rising stars like Randy Newman, Arlo 
Guthrie and Ry Cooder, wrote some hits for Harpers Bizarre, played 


Hollywood's power elite, fleeting visions of the sinking Titanic, a peyote- 
drenched rummage through Steven Foster's universal attic of decaying 
daguerrotypes, and folk-operatic excursions into the dynamics of a 
revolution which, for Parks, was not yet over. Asked years later to 
elucidate its meaning, he pithily explained: "I was an LSD casualty." 

Bizarrely, Warner Bros’ publicity celebrated less the record’s audible 
artistic achievements than the fact that its budget had shot through the 
roof at a then unprecedented $37,000. More expensive still was a 
$2,600,000 legal battle with the manager of The Esso Trinidad Steel 
Band, whose record Parks had been producing: sued when his efforts 
to provide them with proper contracts were interpreted as fiduciary 
breach, Parks didn't work for nearly two years. It was an unwelcome 
indication of the swift encroachment of a subtle new level of coercion 


session piano and did some arranging. 

The pace changed when Brian Wilson roped him in to work on The 
Beach Boys' brilliant but abortive Smile album, the lost masterpiece 
which Parks eventually quit when asked to 'explain’ his lyrics. While The 
Beach Boys went back to basics and tried to recover the raw feel of 
rock on Wild Honey, Parks radically and uniquely probed the studio as a 
compositional device in his first solo album, Song Cycle (1969). 

With the experience, both positive and negative, of Smile behind him, 


within the music business, activity initiated by vampiric corporate 

'I'm very sapped by the abundance of attorneys who operate as 
sentries in this mercantile industry that is popular music," Parks tells me. 
"Attorneys are crawling about like maggots over a dead body. It started 
in the 1970s, when a boy called Alice came in with a snake. It was 
obvious to me then that spectacle had become so important that it was 
going to create a new legal opportunity." 


Parks used the studio resources as an integral part of the 
arrangements. Drawing on a cast of several dozen musicians, he 
recorded a dramatic suite which owed more to the techniques and 


Hailed as a “hero of the revolution” by Phil ochs, whose 

satirically anti-spectacular Greatest Hits he produced, Parks re- 
emerged in the early 70s with Discover America. Meticulously arranged, 





with lush string sections complementing ethereal steel pans, the 
structural implications of the record set it apart from other 'concept 
albums'. Taking as its theme the link between the entertainment and oil 
industries — figured in the development of both the steel pan and vinyl 
disc — Discover America demonstrated eloquently Parks's concern for 
the existential dimension of working "in the shadow of Warner Bros". 
Beside this, Clang Of The Yankee Reaper, his next album, sounded 
merely like a collection of good songs, with a typically idiosyncratic 
arrangement of Pachelbel's Canon In D, rendered as a Quinn Martin TV 
theme tune. 

Following these prodigious achievements, Parks opted to concentrate 
on producing soundtracks. *1 wanted to teach myself to refine a craft,* 
he explains. "I consciously withdrew to work as a composer of film 
scores. The solitude helped me focus on the question I had about my 
own ability.’ He wrote scores for numerous TV documentaries — 
"shows about birds taking off and landing". It wasn’t until 1984 that a 

Warners had perversely kept on the shelf for two years. Ochs wrote 
that "in such an ugly time the true protest is beauty": as well as being 
fiendishly scored and a literary tour deforce, Jump! is the most unlikely 
protest music of the Reagan years, an aural antidote to the global 
descent into small-mindedness and cultural self-impoverishment 

It was followed by a work based on Mark Twain's The Prince And The 
Pauper, but the project floundered: "Warner Bros," Parks says wearily, 
"just shot me down." At the end of the 80s, though, they released Tokyo 
Rose, an exotic excursion into trade relations between Japan and 
America, which reunited Parks with Three Dog Night’s Danny Hutton, 
who had first persuaded him he could work in the music business. I 
asked him how things now stood — after nearly 30 years, what was his 
relationship with Warner Bros? We were back to the attorneys and their 
ilk, "Every now and then I get called down for a quantitative evaluation. 
Recently I was told at a meeting with one of these sentries, 'You're the 
oldest thing on the label, now that Mr Sinatra's gone.’ Then he realised 
he may have offended me and he added, 'Oh, I didn't mean thing. I 

Parks plays by the rules, working as best he can within the system and 
genuinely grateful for the opportunities it affords him to extend his art 

"I don’t have a studio. What I do is go places and get a doer to do 
what doers do and I pay him money: I still get my way. Nowadays I'm 
very reliant on synthesized sources for musical results. I like always the 
new menu of designer sounds — notes that have events in them. I also 
like to use synthesizers to imitate both natural sounds and standard 
symphonic events, and orchestrate with great filigree and 
ornamentation, trying to replicate the orchestral environment. It's a 
matter of heart, to do with the evocative nature of a room full of 
musicians. My favourite musical event is the tuning of an orchestra" 

Though eager to probe any and every new sound-source, his 
enthusiasm for the string section remains undiminished, and it is with an 
octet of violin, viola, cello, bass and harp that he'll be making his first UK 
appearance later this month. 

Meanwhile, his distant past looks set to come back to haunt him in the 
shape of compilation of early singles and outtakes curated by avant 
guitarist and composer Jim O’Rourke, news of which Parks greets with 
queasy surprise: "Oh dear, why is he doing that? I think my most recent 
work is my best work. I'm pleased with the results, I’m okay here as far 
as I’m concerned. I occupy a niche that no one else could have a use 
for. I love it It wilt kill met' 

Van Dyke Parks appears at London's Union Chapel on 16 November 














global 

pillage 



How Loop Guru are redrawing the 
maps to forge new worlds of sound 


Since 1970 or thereabouts, Marshall McLuhan's global 

village metaphor has become reversed: now the world is not so much as 
accessible as the local pub, more that your village actually contains the 
world, at least in the guises of the one to six other ethnicities who live 
there. It's this reality, the inverse of postmodern ideas about tourism, that 
informs and infuses the multicontinental (Balkan, Indian, Middle Eastern) 
sampladelia of Loop Guru. 

Like virtually all the other acts on the Nation label, Loop Guru question 
what is and isn't construed as ethnic, as If to say that to be truly English 
at the end of the millennium is perforce to adopt a multiracial, 
multicultural lifestyle. Just as ragga patois is a more realistic, more 
common UK accent than Cockney, what now counts as 'English' music is 
more likely to feature breakbeats and alien, Third World samples than 
Kinks-style tunesmithery. The very concept of ethnicity is only invoked 
when one minority inhabits part of another country (ethnic Hungarians 
don’t live in Budapest, they live over the Romanian border, in 
Transylvania: you can't be 'ethnic' in your own nation); but what happens 
when enough minorities outnumber the supposed majority? 

"I was incredibly lucky to grow up around the Notting Hill area in the 
60s," explains Salman (aka Sam) Gita, chief spokesman with Loop Guru. 
"It was an absolute melting pot of all cultures, and that was what normal 
life was like. We’ve been accused of taking the mickey by dressing up in 
Indian clothes, but this involves music, food, clothes from all cultures, it 
enriches your life. I don't think we create a grey world. It's not We’re 
creating something new." 

The common thread uniting the floating collective of core group 
members, live musicians, singers and engineers that form Loop Guru, is 
the idea "of what barriers to break down, breaking down the maps." 
Frequently lumped in with their label mates and other groups pursuing 
elusive Fourth World hybrids ("The titles are getting longer: Ambient 
global dub House... If you cant find a name for it, just leave it alone and 
listen to it"), Sam and other Loop Guru members regularly confound 
such increasingly futile attempts at categorisation by playing live with 
Industrial drum-and-bass noiseniks Headbutt even staging Loop Guru vs 
Headbutt live shows on occasion. Noted for their predilection for hour- 


Chamber"), the group have also just released a 7" EP, “Shrinic Visions”, 
which contains remixes by The Drum Club and Zion Train of tracks that 
originally appeared earlier this year on the Dunya album: prolific doesn’t 
tell the half of it. 

"Music has been thievery ever since the beginning of time," says Sam 
apropos Loop Guru's tendency to suck up ideas from all directions. 
"There’s loads of stolen things. Ultimately when you sample something it 
takes on its own life. You can have a 20 minute piece of music, and you 
can find one little gem in there, and loop It, and it becomes your own 
idea. They didn't think of doing it like that, otherwise they’d have done it I 
don't want to start originating too much of our own samples. You're just 
playing with a machine, or taking apart a singer's voice when you do use 
real musicians, and it gets rid of the ego thing. If the machinery is there, 
this has to be the new route for music" 

Yet the potentials unlocked through the sampler in terms of digital 
fission/fusion can easily be counterbalanced by an equal potential to 
debase instead of distill, to allow the sample to revert to its conventional 
use as meaningless soundbite. The release of yet another new single, 
"The Bird Has Flown", has been delayed at least until January because of 
problems with clearing a sample of Bulgarian folk singing that happens 
to be owned by the same publisher Nation use. Sam is ready to answer 
any accusations of superficiality. 

"A lot of the things we use are field recordings from the 50s and 60s, 
basically done by one guy and a tape machine, probably released on his 
own label. If the musicians were paid, it was a one-off, there'd have been 
no royalties. The artists aren’t going to get the money from the re-use, 
it’s these people who recorded the music who are now going out and 
suing the new dance and HipHop bands. If the money was going directly, 
then we'd gladly pay it but it’s not. 

"To us, initially, a sample is just a sound, but It does make you want to 
find out more about the culture, what the original song’s about It makes 
you want to go there. It's probably a song about a goat, but ifs sung with 


spirituality there That's very important" JAKUBOWSKI 















rogue 

technician 


When the electro glide tones of early HipHop and Detroit 

Techno first insinuated themselves globally across dancefloors around 
the mid-80s, such were their imaginative capacities that genealogies 
were all but forgotten. A vocabulary that spoke of cyberspace, robots 
and rogue technology sprang up. And if some names — Kraftwerk, 
Moroder, James Brown (because dark funk was never that far away) — 
cropped up with a regularity that suggested that machine music did, 
after all, have parents, it somehow belied Techno's oedipal traumas. 

That people like The Orb, Future Sound Of London and a host of 
other current electro-gliders have, in recent years, paid continuous 
homage to Tangerine Dream suggests a working through of these 
anxieties. The appearance of Tangents 1973-1983, a five CD box set 
retrospective released by Virgin this month, would seem to confirm it. 

Since their inception in 1967, Tangerine Dream epitomised an area 
where experimentalism met synth-generated mlndscapes met Prog 
rock. Lengthy, wafting records like Phaedra, Rubycon and Ricochet 
exemplified a group that at various times included Klaus Schulze, Peter 
Baumann and Chris Franke alongside the constant presence of Edgar 
Froese. They often chose to play their concerts shielded behind gauze 
e feeling that here was a soundtrack 


How Edgar Froese is reinventing the 

electro-glide mindscapes of Tangerine Dream 


more or less computer-organised philosophy. Not Just that — a 
performing philosophy, also. A lot of things that we did could not have 
been done before in a different way. Much of our old music was done 
that way through limited possibilities offered by the equipment that we 
had at the time, and so by reviewing it, we found out what could have 
been done in the old days if we had what we had now. The ideas that 
you have in music are timeless; how you start creating what you hear 
depends very much on which instrument you use." 

king arguments about timelessness is a strategy fraught with 


n his office in Berlin, Froese — the only 
the group which today features his son, 
fa Spa and guitarist Zlatki Perica — is 
ing Tangents involved. 


for the dissolution of the ego. 

Talking on the telephone fr 
remaining original member c 
Jerome, plus saxophonist L 
describing his approach to tl 
“My first idea was to do what had t 
sift through the music, remix it, refresh it But to do that seemed 
pointless. Then I had the idea of recreating things, remixing, re¬ 
recording and re-editing stuff to existing pieces of music. It was a hell of 
a lot of work — about nine months' worth — but I think it’s given the 
music a special value.” 

Evidently modem technology suits Tangerine Dream's electro-whoosh 
perfectly. Somehow the shadows of the re-recorded extracts from 
Phaedra, Stratasfear and Tangram seem darker, 

Sorcerer gain a new elasticity. Similarly so with all the previously 
unreleased material that is found on the final CD, the co-composers of 
which date back to Franke and Johannes Schmoelling. Froese, who 
remembers the painstaking manner in which Moogs, Mellotrons and other 
equipment (which now seems antediluvian) were programmed for the 
original Dream recordings, is interested in how expanding technological 
possibilities are affecting the continuing development of his music. 

“We talk about the three big steps; from the analogue to digital to a 


the shaggily greying Froese does. However, it is also a means for Froese 
to separate himself and Tangerine Dream's work from any single 
tradition. He rejects any attempt to link the group to something that 
existed before them; Kraftwerk might be a manifestation of German 
Romanticism in a digital age, but that is their prerogative. For Froese, 
Cage. Stockhausen, in fact nearly everyone except Ligeti (whose 
Atmospheres had, he recalls, an electrifying effect on the group) are 
“little landmarks on the way". Froese declares, “We are not a continuity 
of what others have done. Our movement is continuous.” 

Greater influences came from painters: Froese cites Bosch, Picasso, 
Max Ernst Rauschenberg, Dali. It is the last name that stands out. In 
1967, Froese and his pre-Dream band, The Ones, met the surrealist 
master at his villa near Cadaques in north west Spain. The Ones played 
at a 'happening' around Dali’s Christ statue. “By talking to him, being 
there, we came away with a different view of art. The surrealists would 
say that anything is possible, that you can move into music by painting 
and into painting by music and sculpture by writing a book.” 

Froese left Spain, convinced that surrealist technique had a place in 
music, and within months formed Tangerine Dream, whom he named 
after a line in “Lucy In The Sky With Diamonds”. It is tempting to see in 
the group's floating, transformational music an exact corollary of Dali's 
melting images, which in turn influenced the druggy visuals of 
psychedelia. Although Froese is candid about the tripped-out audiences 
who championed his music in the 70s, he is somewhat alarmed with 
the current Techno scene’s open-armed relationship with designer 
drugs, which, he suggests, tends to obscure musical creativity. 

“Drugs have nothing to do with music itself, they have more to do 
' e cultural level, Berlin is a major place for 
Techno, Ambient and Trance. I meet these people every day. 
Sometimes I go to clubs — Tresor and others — to see what happens. 


The mi 

were not completely out of their minds. I'm interested in what some of 
the DJs do, although I'm astonished that they don't go further than 
sampling and scratching. They could add so much more; I could give 
them a hell of a lot of ideas, i am still a very experimental human 
being LOUISE GRAY 
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The relentless marketing of 
CDs, DAT and now HDCDs is set to wipe out entire sections 
of musical history forever, argues Akin Fernandez 


Think ahead: 30, 40, 50 years. Imagine, if you can, trying 
to tell your grandchildren what Brian Eno's The Shutov Assembly 
sounded like. It won’t be easy, for when the time comes for you to 
describe The Shutov Assembly (or virtually any other music recorded in 
the last ten years) to your descendants, all you will have left as a frame 
of reference will be your geriatric, faded memory. The Shutov Assembly 


For hundreds of years the longevity of music has been assured 
because the instruments that once made the sounds and the 
transcribed music scores of composers have survived intact, for endless 
reconstruction in the unimagined future. We can still enjoy the music of 
Couperin today for this reason: the actual harpsichords that he 
performed his music on and his transcribed scores have been handed 
down intact from the time that the original music was created. 

Now, however, we face a situation where no remnants of whole 
bodies of our contemporary music are going to exist in 10 years, let 
alone 300 or 400. Due to the artificial market stimulation of two giant 
corporations, Sony and Philips, digital mastering and CD only releases, 
are set to erase whole sections of the history of music permanently. 

Let’s take the example of The Shutov Assembly. This, like the 
bulk of new, contemporary music, is a CD only release, and CDs have a 
life expectancy of 10 years: after that time they start to deteriorate. If 
the master tapes were recorded on DAT, and these DAT tapes 
decompose (more of this later), then there will be no example of The 
Shutov Assembly left. It will cease to exist It will become just a memory 
in an old fool's cluttered and confused head. This is quite apart from the 
fact that even if the master tapes did survive, DAT’s 44.1 sampling rate 
will not have preserved the music at a high resolution. In the light of 
reissues of great recordings such as Miles Davis's In A Silent Way, 
remastered from the 25 years old 'as was’ original analogue master 
tapes, the importance of professional, high stability, maximum fidelity 
mastering cannot be overstressed. 

Today there are thousands of master tapes that are literally falling to 
bits. This is due to a manufacturing error that occured in the mid-70s at 
the factory of one of the world’s leading master tape manufacturers, 
Ampex. These tapes are now unplayable, and the only surviving 

good enough to master a CD from: vinyl is the second choice of 
engineers after a master tape has been destroyed or gone missing). 
When these tapes are put into a machine, the magnetic material shreds 
off the plastic substrata, because the binding glue has decomposed. 


onto these tapes was pressed onto molecular resolution vinyl, it has 
escaped oblivion. 

If transposed to the present day, a similar manufacturing error would 
mean the complete death and cultural erasure of tens of thousands of 
recordings, because it takes only a tiny amount of degradation to 
completely destroy a DAT tape (which is becoming the main medium 
for mastering music), due to the helical scan method it uses to encode 
the music onto tape. This fragile medium, coupled with the insane policy 
of CD-only releases that record companies are pursuing, means that, 
once the ten year life expectancy of CD has passed by, a whole 
generation of music will be eliminated from history. 

DAT masters are too unreliable. They often won't play back on the 
same day they were recorded. They are particularly fussy about the 
machines they will or will not play on: often a DAT will only play back on 
the machine it was recorded on. Even the ‘pro models' won't play 
stubborn DAT masters. This is quite different from a master that plays 
flawlessly after 25 years, as in the case of In A Silent Way. 

Unlike the scored music of the past the non-transcribable 
studio music of the 20th century will not be re-constructable — in the 
same way that a Rolling Stones songbook won’t tell you anything about 
the sound of "Brown Sugar", no matter how well you play the guitar. 
Synthesizer constructed music will suffer even more, because 
traditional written transcription cannot represent the main thrust of this 
type of expression, which is texture rather than notes. Synthesizers are 
like snapshots out of the history book of electronic manufacture and 
design. In the future, it will be exorbitantly expensive to recreate, say, a 
bolt perfect Arp 2500 or a Roland Jupiter-8 out of spare parts or 
reproductions of parts that perfectly match the period specifications. It 
won’t be the same as buying V&A drawings of harpsichord designs and 
making modern equivalents out of identical wood and quills. 
Synthesizers are thousands of times more complex, and hundreds of 
layers of manufacturing processes go into the production of even the 
most simple synthesizers. 

Integrated circuits, sliders, potentiometers; all of these separately 
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AS PART of our 10th ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATIONS the following LIMITED EDITION packages will be available 
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THIS month: 

“THREE FINGERS & A THUMB” 

Featuring excerpts from: (Disobey Live 1994) 

Einheit/Brotzmann • Charles Gayle (2nd show) • Blue Humans • Put, Put 
Dome • Keichi Heino • Peter Brotzmann/Keith Tippet/Willi Kellors 
Spaceheads • Phill Niblock • John Oswald 
Interrupted by: Stewart Home • George Melly • Aaron Williamson 
Ether Hogg * lain Sinclair • DJ the Beekeeper (...but chiefly yourselves) 

Double Compact Disc - £15 (inc UK PAP) Europe (+£2) Elsewhere (+E4). Limited edition of 660 

Please note this package will not be despatched until mid December, but in time for Xmas 


SMALi QUANTITIES STILL REMAINING: 
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PHILL NIBLOCK A YOUng^Pe rSaitt Guide To a TWO CD let featurin, pieces old and near Iron New York's minimalist master. Deal call Mm ambient; 

CHARLES GAYLE TRIO lose recordings from their MgM, sitccesslal and Matorie European tamr, recorded at "Direhe," London. 
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In 1994, the Japanese musical underground 

is a tangled noodle-bowl of conflicting sounds and 
influences, a relentless and hybrid electronic culture fed 
by trash comics, junk TV and video, and exotic kitsch. 
Over the following 20 pages you will find a series of 
articles that attempt to shed some light on recent 
developments at the far reaches of Japanese music, as it 
is beginning to be perceived in the West. The Japanese 
economy is slipping into recession but the cultural 
underground is still a boom industry, thriving in all its 
strange, experimental, extreme and innovative forms. We 
explore the airy, lofty world of Japanese electronic music 
and Techno at Tokyo’s Yellow Club, with Ken Ishii, 
Tetsu Inoue and Tanzmusik We see how 
sampling geniuses UFO, DJ Krush and Audio 
Active are fusing Western musics such as HipHop, jazz 
and dub, to create complex, primary-colour dance 
collages. We speak to Kazuko Hohki, one half of 
the fizzy, plastic pop group The Frank Chickens, who 
brought Japanese kitsch to our TV screens in their 
Channel Four series on sushi cookery, about the more 
bizarre apparitions of Oriental pop. We discuss the 
country's bondage/SM traditions in relation to the blank- 
generation hardcore of cult favourites The 
Boredoms, the sampladelic cut-ups of Otomo 
Yoshihide, and the screaming distortions of guitar 
abusers Zeni Geva and Keiji Haino And finally, 
we peer into the post-consumerist future by taking a tour 
of the Xebec Corporation's esoteric sculptural 
sound installations on Kobe Island. Fasten your lime- 
green seat belts — this is Japan... Now! 
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The boom economies of Ambient and Techno 
were fired by cheap Japanese samplers and 
drum machines. Now Japanese musicians 
such as Ken Ishii and Tetsu Inoue are 
making their own use of this home grown 
technology, adding strange new twists to 
World Electronica. Story by Sarah Champion. 


In early 1993 there were only two cities in the world 

with Ambient Techno nights. One was at XS in Frankfurt, the other at 
Tokyo's Yellow. Yellow is to Japanese Techno what Cafe Del Mar was to 
Balearic and Shoom to Acid House: a vortex which encapsulates and 
defines a nascent subculture. The Factory Communications of Tokyo, 
Yellow are building an empire — as well as the club, which has hosted 
pioneering Ambient nights like Eden In The Sky and Zero, there’s a 
fanzine, and their own label East Edge, a hardtrance imprint, home of 
their core DJ, KUDO. 

As Yellow closes, Maniac Love opens, an after hours party from five 
until whenever, playing full-on 'Ardkore. The club, housed in a darkened 
warehouse, is a celebration of minimalism — pitch black but for a few 
candles and technologically advanced 3D video projections. The Master 
Blaster Sound System emits thunderous yet perfect sound from two 
boxes the size of hi-fi speakers. 

'The Techno bubble is expanding fast,’ says Toby, Tokyo DJ, 
promoter and booker for Yellow. "Japanese people really love 
electronic music because, without lyrics, it Is global, universal." 


‘Within two years Tokyo will rule the Techno world 
lOOpercent.' 

— Alex Azary, manager of the 
Frankfurt Techno club XS 

Wander down to Tokyo’s Yoyogi Park on any Sunday 
afternoon and 30 years of Western youth culture are paraded before 
you like a kitsch cartoon: punks with mohicans, rockers with bandanas, 
and rockabillies with land-of-the-giants quiffs. Freakiest of all, young 
Japanese girls impersonate 50s American high school kids at a prom 
— bobby socks, circle skirts and all. 

Sound systems boom out from all corners but none of them are 
playing Techno: if you were to go by the evidence at Yoyogi Park 
alone, Alex Azary's prediction begins to look a little ambitious. But as 
Japan’s huge electronics corporations continue to take their revenge 
against the baseball ’n’ burger cultural imperialism of America which 
has corrupted its youth (hurrah for Nintendo and Segal), the country 
that perfected samplers, keyboards and drum machines is at last 
making use of them, and a new generation of Japanese musicians is 
emerging, galvanised by the boom economies of Ambient and Techno 
into crafting their own World Electronica. 

This year in Japan there has been an explosion 

of new labels devoted to promoting this new music: Frogman, Sublime, 
Torema, Transonic, East Edge; all urgent, underground, enthusiastic 
and fresh. With them has come a flux of fanzines — Loud, Remix, Beat 
Freak — and a growing subterrania of promoters, clubs, live acts and 
DJs. It's virgin territory, and there's a toddler-like excitement to 
everyone involved. 

Yellow is the hub: an all-week, all-night club venue programming 
wall-to-wall Electronica. It's a futuristic vision: Blade Runner- style 
clubbing with huge video screens, lasers, metal piping twisting on the 
ceiling like the heating ducts in Terminator. Yellow is the nitespot 
where ‘real’ cyberpunks ought to hang out; where William Gibson's 
Count Zero or Neal Stephenson's Hiro Protagonist could chill. 

Cross through the sliding Star Trek doors, remove your shoes and 
enter Mooky’s Ambient room. A video maker by day and DJ by night, 
Mooky controls the ultimate chill zone, where Techno-girls give each 
other massages in a room spread with futons and lit by night lights. 
There are Ambient rooms like this all over Tokyo, mostly kept secret 
from the gaigan (foreigners). 


This idea of Techno as a truly global phenomenon 
works both ways, of course. While the world expansionism of Japan’s 
mainstream pop groups is hampered by language problems, its 
electronic artists are orbiting, crossing borders from Copenhagen to 
Jakarta to Detroit. Take Ken Ishii, for instance, who speaks only a few 
words in English and conducts our interview via a translator. Language is 
no barrier to the proliferation of his Electronica. 

"In the last two years the amount of people here interested in Techno 
has doubled," he says. "My first CD sold out 5000 copies straight away. 






Japanese stuff there is. Many young people are buying dance records 
like Boys Own. There are also serious artists who have been working on 
Techno for five or ten years...' 

Ishii, at 23, is already a guru, the star of Tokyo’s new wave. As one 
UK DJ recently put it, he is the "Year Zero of Japanese Techno". This is 
not a stereotype, but Ishii’s baby face, big eyes, beatific beam, teenage 
energy, tiny frame and cute haircut cast him as the wild kid who was the 
central character in Katsuhiro Otomo's Akira epic. 

Sapporo-born, Ishii works Monday to Friday at one of Japan's top 
advertising firms, crafting his virtuoso Eledronica at weekends. His stripped 
down Techno can be sinister (’chilling’ as opposed to ’chill out 1 ), with icy or 
’organic’ percussion and stark chords, like a disquieting horror movie 
soundtrack. With avant gardist textures, subdued sonic bliss, atmospheric 
enchantment, he elicits sounds as strange as Theremin oscillations. 

Belgium’s R&S label discovered Ishii from the demo tapes he would 
regularly send them, long before anyone in Tokyo had even heard of 
him. Three eloquent EPs, "Garden On The Palm", "Pneuma* and "Deep 
Sleep" (there were also two records released under aliases, Rising Sons' 
"Switch Of Love" on ESP and the "UTU" EP on +8), established him 
across Europe, but he remained unknown in Tokyo until the release of 
the album Innerelements, launched by the new Japanese label Sublime. 

Ishii's influences start with early 80s Industrial experimentalists such 


taxi drivers honk horns, but up here serenity rules. Tetsu chills amid 
stripped pine, candles, plants lit up by tiny Christmas tree lights, and the 
sound of meticulous Japanese Ambient. 2350 Broadway I, Tetsu's 
debut CD for Pete Namlook's Fax label, deifies this home, a notorious 
musician’s apartment building, whose marbled exterior gives way to 
musty corridors with threadbare carpets depicting shooting stars. The 
composer of the Sesame Street theme lives here, while Michael 
Jackson's records are remixed in a studio on the second floor. 
Meanwhile, down-on-their-luck musicians tramp in through the lobby 
with heavy instrument cases. 

Inoue moved to New York six years ago to study jazz guitar at the 
Brooklyn Conservatory Of Music, but he had ulterior motives. 'I started 
doing Ambient in Japan before I left, but there were no labels, nobody 
was interested. I was listening to Tomita — spacey, classical electronic 
Japanese composer. There was just so much s-p-a-c-e. It was too 
hallucinogenic That’s how I got the idea. I started to compose Ambient, 
but the only way I could get it into the market was to make soundtracks 
for contemporary dance companies. 

"In New York I started playing 300 BPM Acid: total frequencies, 
modulations, pure sine-waves like brain machines. Then I got sick of 
Techno, just working with frequencies, I wanted ’something’ more, I 
wanted 'spirituality'. So I went to India for a year and travelled around 
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as Nitzer Ebb. "I made my first music when I was 17 years old," he says. 
"I wanted to make a track like DAF." The brittle, 'metallic' edginess of his 
music hints at these early Industrial inputs, but the sound is mainly 
inspired by his purist Techno idols — Black Dog Productions, Carl Craig, 
Dan Curtin, Luke Slater, Dave Angel, Kirk Degiorgio and Underground 
Resistance. Ishii played his first European gigs this September in Gent at 
the launch party for R&S’s In Order To Dance Volume Five compilation. 
Performing in the hull of a boat at the Gent Yacht Club, he crafted a 
dance set of rare purity and freshness. 

The Yellow Magic Orchestra were, inevitably, heroes to Ishii. 

In Japan they are to electronic music what The Rolling Stones were to 
rock in the West, inspiring a generation of teenagers. While Ryuichi 
Sakamoto is celebrated globally, other members of the group continue 
back home. Sony recently released Haruomi Hosono's Medicine 
compilation From The Quiet Lodge : eclectic, often acoustic 
collaborations with other Japanese virtuosos such as Koshi Miharu, Yarn! 
Yoko, Yano Akiko, Kizu Shigeri... 

Sakamoto secured international success by making the move to New 
York. This year another ex-pat Japanese Technocrat, Tetsu Inoue, has 
also made an impression in the US. 

Inoue's Broadway apartment is an escape from Big Apple stress. 12 
floors below, in the shadow of Manhattan skyscrapers, short-tempered 


like a hippy, practising yoga, exploring Indian music. When I returned I 
realised technology could be spiritual too." 

Inoue's debut album, Om, Instant Enlightenment — Deep Trance 
Ambient Experience (MicMac), was a meditative, tribal joy, wrapped in a 
tripped out multi-coloured image of Shiva. Abandoning dance beats, his 
experimental career path was set when he joined the Fax roster, 
perfecting what Pete Namlook describes as "overchill music". 

As well as the recent solo CDs Zenith and 2350 Broadway II, Fax has 
allowed Inoue some weird and wonderful collaborations this year: two 
Datacide albums with Frankfurt Techno engineer Atom Heart; Electronik 
Harmonic, a brilliant duet with San Francisco’s Jonah Sharpe (aka Space 
Time Continuum); and the dark ambience of Monochrome Existence, 
recorded with fellow NYC resident Bill Laswell under the alias Cymatic 
Scan, a collaboration which was billed as "The innovator and the 
monochrome master in the world of micro and macro...” 

Why has it taken so long for Japanese musicians to utilise their home¬ 
grown technology? In his home territory, Tetsu Inoue found that getting 
underground releases out was a real problem. ‘It was really a 
distribution problem. There were no indie labels in Japan, only big 
companies like Sony who try and bankrupt them." 

Another major headache is the expense of pressing vinyl. In Japan, 
music is now entirely digital. One UK manager describes arriving to meet 
the head of A&R at Sony Japan with a white label 12". There were no 




record players in the offices and one had to be brought up specially 
from stores. “It was like I’d walked in with a 78! I've never been so 
embarrassed...” 

This autumn, the new Frogman label have solved some of the 
problems by becoming the first Japanese Techno label to have an 
office in London. CT Scan and Pylon, their first releases, sold out within 
days. Other new music can be heard from the Subvoice imprint and 
Osaka's DJ Fumiya Tanaka and his Torema label. However, it is the 
European labels who are the major A&R force for Japanese Techno. 
Highly recommended is "Meditation YS Slumber” on R&S’s Apollo 
imprint, an exotic, spiritual track by one Yoshi Hiro Sawasaki, who 
appears on Japan’s Transonic label, fusing 70s progressive mushroom 
worship, meditation and gongs with 90s Ambient More recently, Rising 
High issued the debut EP from Tanzmuzik. A duo of Okihide and Akio, 
from the historic city of Kyoto and the polluted iron town of Amagasaki 
respectively, Tanzmuzik are Japan’s Reload, purveyors of obtuse 
electronics. 

Ken Ishii, Tetsu Inoue and Tanzmuzik are typical of 

Japan's new Techno gurus who have had to look to Belgium, Germany 
and the UK before gaining recognition at home. Susumu Yokota is 
another. Tokyo’s Sublime label sold out of his LP The Frankfijit-Tokyo 
Connection, a Trance-Acid epic, after the German label Harthouse 
sealed its credibility in Europe. 

The Euro-Japan Techno alliance has been firmly established. Ebi, 
featuring Yokota, Toby and Manabu Yamasaki, who runs Sublime 
Records, made an inspiring live act at the Interference Festival during 
this year’s Berlin Love Parade, and found a home for their album Zen 
on Dr Motte’s Space Teddy label. In true Salvador Dali-style, the sleeve 
proclaimed, "My definition of Techno-House is a shrimp.. 

Toby is the crucial link in the Frankfurt-Tokyo connection — a 
Japanese DJ and global dub-trotter, he has been responsible for flying 
Resistance D, Dr Motte and Sven Vath in to play at Yellow. He has just 
spent some time touring Europe, staying in Berlin, absorbing Euro- 
Techno inspirations to take back home: "I came over to look for live acts 
and DJs. I have to know the person before I'll book them. I don’t book 
arseholes.” 

In return, European DJs and musicians who have made the trip out to 
Tokyo are returning inspired. Goa and Ibiza used to be cool, then 
Thailand and San Fransisco, now Japan is the place to head for. All 
seem to come back with a new glow, like converts returning from a 
religious festival. Recently, Sun Electric, Black Dog, Robert Leiner, 
Darren Emerson and Insync, among others, have all been entranced. 

"People are so positive there you wouldn’t believe,” says Alex Azary. 
"They're really friendly, educated, curious, open, And there’s no 
violence, no criminality. In fact it's a model of how all society should be. 

"And it's a totally drug-free scene. In a Tokyo club there are 200 
people out of their minds, but only on music They're sober, but they 
watch the DJ, listen and go crazy. Over here most people come to the 
music via the drugs. Do they really like the music or do they think it is 
just there to kick in the drugs?" 

Japan’s cultural oddities also prove fascinating. "I walked past this 
poster which said, 'Come to our buggering party!’,” says Mixmaster 
Morris, who played at Eden In The Sky. ”1 had to walk back for a second 
look — it was an advert for a party at a racing buggy track... 

"The shops are fascinating too. There are very few small shops in 
Japan, but the big chains like Wave are really good Wave has a six floor 
New Age store subdivided into tens of different kinds of Ambient. The 
Techno buyer, Masanobu Uno, who goes under the alias Nobby Stiles, is 
Japan's biggest Orb fan.” 










In the clubs and studios of Japanese cities, 
artists such as UFO, DJKrushand 
Audio Active are forging new futures 
in jazz, HipHop and dub. 

Adam Sutherland reports. 


Japan has long been fighting a cultural battle between the 
traditional and the modern. A country where beautifully ornate Shinto 
temples huddle up against steel and glass skyscrapers, and kimono-dad 
grandmothers ride subway trains next to young female office workers 
sporting the latest bodi-con fashions, Japan's isolated Eastern heritage 
has recently given way, at least among the young, to a dedicated search 
for Western inspiration. The search isn't too taxing. The Japanese 
economy might be experiencing something of a slump right now, but 
the residue of the post-war economic boom years is still in evidence: 
there's still money to burn. For the young that can only mean one thing: 
conspicuous consumption, particularly in the areas of fashion and music. 
Accordingly, record stores up and down the country stock the latest 
imports, and interested customers can find exactly what they want, 
whenever they want it 

But there is one significant difference between buying a Dust 
Brothers 1 2" remix of Bomb The Bass in London as opposed to Tokyo, 
and that is perspective. When music is removed from its indigenous 
surroundings one can only guess at the nature of the scene it came out 
of. When the current crop of Japanese DJs and musicians began 
listening to imported HipHop, dub, Acid Jazz, Rare Groove, etc, in the 
mid-80s, the restrictions and preconceptions that occurred where the 
music was produced meant little or nothing, and the sounds that 
reached Japan — both new and old — could be assessed and 
appreciated on their own merits. Parts were borrowed from here and 
there and assimilated without the 'burden' of a value system based on 
ingrained social and cultural imperatives — and so Sergio Mendez & 
Brazil 77 became as 'pivotal' and 'authentic' as James Brown or John 
Coltrane. The result was a new take on a number of old traditions. 

The DJ spirit of experimentation and the alchemical 

science of mixology — which have given us HipHop, House and most 
musical genres since — has been steadily growing in Japan over the 
last ten years. Around the country the seeds were sown when the first 
wave of UK Acid Jazz hit Japanese shores. Visits from veteran DJs Paul 
Murphy and Baz Fe Jazz as well as the dance troupe The Jazz 
Defektors were crucial, galvanising those tired of domestic bubblegum 
pop, or frustrated by the painfully restrictive and hierarchical 



with the most energetic and creative period for the new wave of Japanese 
mixology. The three core members — Tadashi Yabe, Toshio Matsuura and 
French-Moroccan Raphael Sebbag — can take responsibility for 
introducing Japanese mixology to both the West and Japan. 

When they met, the music scene in Tokyo was in a state of flux and it 
was partly their Influence and success that provided a sense of 
permanence and stability. "Small clubs were springing up all the time," 
explains Yabe, "and music styles were changing almost every week. But 
we're not interested in trends. We haven't changed our style and we 
won't change it. We love jazz and we love music. We wanted to create 
something lasting, something concrete" 

The brash, uncut energy of their second single "Loud Minority* 
broadcast the message loud and clear from London to Los Angeles: 
here was a group seemingly capable of forging something vital and 
dynamic from the self-conscious blueprint of UK Acid Jazz by applying 
it to the sampladelia of US HipHop. "We all wanted to make a record 
one day," admits Raphael. "But we never thought it would happen. 
We're not musicians, we have our limitations. But when we got that 
chance we were determined not to do less than our best." 

The trio's various club nights around Tokyo have been incredibly 
successful and have helped introduce a new youthful audience to the 
idea of jazz as both style and potential ingredient in an exotic 
dancefloor-compatible mix. For their first LP, UFO, they crossed beat 
poetry with jazz and Brazilian rhythms and drew a great performance 
from the veteran vocalist Jon Hendricks. The group’s new LP, No Sound 
Is Too Taboo (Talkln Loud), carries their music forward. No longer simply 
the possessors and samplers of well-stocked record collections, the 
mercurial DJs/producers have incorporated collaborations from 
vocalists Mark Murphy on "Future Light" and Cleveland Watkiss, who 
performs a version of Gilberto Gil's "Make It Better", alongside elements 
drawn from samba, rap and dub. Already a hit in Japan, Taboo is a 
record that further expands the panorama of UFO's cool world. 





posses were also busy building their own club-based scenes, including 
Kyoto Jazz Massive in Kyoto, Kool Jazz Productions in Osaka and 
Freedom Express in Fukuoka. The up-and-coming musicians who started 
hanging out at these new dubs are now incorporating what they heard 
there in their own music. Groups such as the bold and brassy Cool Spoon, 
the experimental rap projea Audio Sports, Mondo Grosso — which was 
born out of the Kyoto Jazz Massive residency at The Container in Kyoto 
— and Soul Bossa Trio (formerly The Tokyo Panorama Mambo Boys) all 
established their names in clubs across Japan. 

Several of these new groups were included on Japanese producer S- 
Ken's two Jazz Hip Jap compilations — up-to-the-minute snapshots 
capturing the development of the new club scene — which were later 
combined and released in the UK through Mo Wax. 'The best thing 
about Tokyo," says S-Ken, "is that its always changing. In the last three 
years clubs here have got very exciting and music styles have changed 
fast. For me, DJs are the new artists. But major labels don’t want to risk 
their money on new bands so I had to do it” 

Despite being rather erratic affairs the LPs did introduce the UK to 
two of Japan’s greatest talents, Nobukazu (DJ) Takemura and DJ 
Krush, whose first UK album, Strictly Tumtablized, is released later this 
month on Mo Wax 

Krush is the old man of Japanese HipHop. He started his career in 
the early/mid-80s, dropping Afrika Bambaataa and Kurtis Blow tracks 
to the faithful breakers and body-poppers in Tokyo's Yoyogi Park. 
HipHop’s early popularity in Japan was shortlived, however, and when 
breakdancing’s appeal dissipated, Krush and his group The Krush Posse 
were left high and dry. 

Formed in 1988, The Krush Posse were together for just four years 
and released only two tracks, "KP” and "Chaingang", before Krush 
decided to go it alone. He remains certain of the group’s lasting impact, 
however. "The most important thing about The Krush Posse," he 
explains now, "was that the rapper was singing in Japanese. About 
Japan. I really wanted people to hear that.” The group's rapper MC 


Muro later went on to form Microphone Pager whose track "To Be 
Black” featured on UFO's highly promising Brownswood Workshop: 
Multidirection album, released on Talkin Loud at the end of last year. 

Krush’s HipHop vision is a stark one — heady, sparse beats, 
mesmeric samples, raw instrumental breaks and rough, tough 
production. Strictiy Tumtablized includes his stunning single "Kemuri", 
recently released as one half of a Mo Wax 12" backed with "Lost and 
Found" by Krush’s Californian counterpart DJ Shadow. Other high 
points include the lazy vibes workout of "Dig This Vibe’ and "The 
Nightmare Of Ungan" — a chastening ghost-train ride through the 
urban psyche. "It’s more interesting for me to use turntables as an 
instrument,” suggests Krush. I'm a DJ, not a rapper, so I have to 
describe my emotions through sounds rather than words." 

Takemura’s style couldn’t really be more different. A jazz DJ himself, 
he has also assembled Spiritual Vibes, a 10-piece band which 
manages to be both traditional and innovative. Their adventurous use 
of instrumentation is adding an additional layer to the Japanese 
tapestry. (Unfortunately, the group can only be heard on import, apart 
from the tracks "Elm", also featured on Multidirection, and "Hoping For 
The Sun* on Jazz Hip Jap .) 

Spiritual Vibes' energetic live performances fall somewhere between 
the 70s progressive fusion experiments of The Byron Morris Unit and 
the warm Brazilian rhythms of Airto Moreira and Flora Purim, and their 
rom the Newly remix LP which was 
released in Japan in May, has featured heavily on DJ playlists around 
the world. (Takemura’s first solo LP is due for release in Japan this 


The revolutionary studio techniques pioneered in the 

70s by King Tubby, Lee Perry, et al are an influential factor in the 
music of many of the new wave of Japanese mixologists, but some 
groups have taken the roots aesthetic completely to heart. 
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The Frank Chickens' Kazuko Hohki is a long 
term observer of the more bizarre manifestations 

of Japan’s pop mainstream. Here she talks to Clive Bell, 
himself an avid follower of Oriental pop, 
about heroic guys, transsexual subversives and super junky monkeys. 
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Clive Bell: So when you were last in Japan did you buy any records of 
Japanese pop must? 

Kazuko Hohki: No. 

CB:Ah. 

KH: I bought MC Hammer. On a Harqjuku street some Japanese hippy 
was selling tapes that he bought in Thailand, loads of bootlegs. So I 
bought MC Hammer and The KLF. Actually, that's not the last time... 

CB: That's two years ago! Have you ever bought any Japanese pop 
music? 

KH: I bought Go Hiromi [a gorgeous male pop star of the early 70s] 
when I was a kid. No, actualy I do listen to pop music because I work for 
Inflight, and I Introduce the songs for their Japanese pop channel — at 
least I did till two months ago when I got the sack. Anyway, Chage And 
Asuka are very big. 

Cft Who? 

KH: Chage And Asuka. They were in Time Out in a big advert for Tower 
Records. They're trying quite hard to sell them in Europe. They're two 
guys, stupid mainstream nothing, but my friend Rieko really likes them. 
It’s very heroic, romantic Japanese schmaltz. They call the LP Guys, and 
they recorded it in London. A lot of my friends suspect they bought 
shares in Tower Records, or a Japanese company may have bought 







Tower or something, otherwise I don't understand why Tower would 
take one page ads for them in Time Out and NT1E. I can't imagine 
European people would go for them. 

CS Can you now say that there’s an alternative must scene in Japan, a 


himself making a big effort to look like a naked woman, with latex on his 
breasts. I think the record company dropped him partly because of that 
cover. I thought it’s a bit disgusting at first, then I realised it's him and 
then I really liked it So he's a bit controversial, but his main interest is in 


KH: I don’t know whether it's as strong as here still, but they say a lot of 
good bands are coming up. There was a ‘Band Boom’ a few years ago, 
and there was a band competition on television called Ikkaten’. That 
promoted a lot of unknown bands who suddenly became enormous. 

CB: Did you see any examples of these new bands? 

KH: Oh yes, I saw Super Junky Monkey, they're very good. They are 
only 20,21, all women, on the Benten label. 

CS What's good about them? 

KH: ISnarisl They are women! And the lead singer is really good looking. 
She dresses up like a black kid. And they're very competent musicians. 
And very energetic. And she has no intention of looking pretty or 
modifying herself to the commercial image of a pop singer, she's just so 
direct, which is really fresh among Japanese musicians. Even alternative 
musicians try to fit themselves to a textbook style, they try to act out 
something, a rather heroic underground image. But she is so herself, in 
interviews too, you can tell she speaks her mind. Her song lyrics are 
quite interesting, a bit old fashioned and literary. Often these days, with 
bands like Shonen Knife [a cult all-women trio who send up no-brain 

words are a bit like acting as well: too much tongue in cheek But Super 
Junky Monkey are not afraid of showing themselves — it’s so great. 

CB: Do you think Shonen Knife are not completely being themselves? 

KH: They are maybe themselves but... They probably think irony is 
quite a clever way of living I respect that very much, but I supppose it’s 
a bit like Andy Warhol. You can't really communicate with Andy Warhol 
— although Andy Warhol is great, and in some ways he shows you how 
to live; but if you want to talk about your problems with him then it’s 
quite difficult. But Super Junky Monkey have that kind of direct 
personality contact that the others don’t have. 

CB: Isn't this also a new thing in Japanese pop music? I mean using 
humour? Shonen Knife are quite funny, doing songs about throwing jelly 
around the room. 

KH: But among the alternative bands, loads of lyrics are like that They 
take the piss all the time. Sometimes I get worried they have nothing to 
say, they only take the piss. 

CB: Are Tama [a quirky quartet using mandolin, accordion, bass and 
drums, who wear strangely shaped trousers and have a song called 7 
Am A Helkoptefl like that as well? I think their must is really good, kind 
of elegant and wild at the same time. 

KH: Tama are different because their words are quite literary and well 
written. It’s like poetry from the beginning of this century. It's very 

CB: I get the impression there's less Western influence now on Japanese 
youth culture, they're becoming more self<onfdent. 

KH: Yes, I saw some very confident bands last time I was there. Super 
Junky Monkey is one of them. Also Hoppy Kamiyama’s band — Otomo 
Yoshihide [the experimental guitarist and turntable-manipulator] used 
to be in that 

ca Hoppy Kamiyama — he has a kind of rock band? 

KH: He used to have a pop band, they signed to a big label, Toshiba. 
But then he made that record, Musicai King, with a cover picture of 


the records are made for about £2000 and he just puts them out and 
distributes them himself. It’s very good that people like him are starting 
to be able to survive. 

CB: Another thing that goes with this new self-confidence is the 
Japanese discovering the rest of Asia. There's a lot of contact now with 
musicians in Indonesia and Thailand. And Dick Lee is now a big star in 
Japan. I heard he went to live in Tokyo. [Dick Lee is an immensely 
popular singer from Singapore. Very clever and very kitsch, his The Had 
Chinaman album includes his mother performing “The Ding Dong Song": 
"I heard my heart go ding dong.. ."I 

KH: And apparently Bindu is having a hit in Japan with that song you 
wrote. [Bindu is a bhangra singer living in London. Grant Showbiz and 
Clive Bell have written several songs for her.] 

CB: What? 

KH: Someone told me that Bindu is number two in the charts, so I said, 
Wow! But then they said there are a lot of charts in Japan! Anyway 
she’s going there this autumn. 

CB: Wow! Well there's another example - an Indian singer becoming 
successful in Japan, and not simply because she's already big 

KH: Yes, and there’s a lot of contact with South East Asia. Ryuichi 
Sakamoto’s collaborator, Ueno, he produced several Indonesian 
records. And the whole of South East Asia is now like Techno-Techno, 
probably because there’s no language barrier. But Chage And Asuka, 
they still try to look like Western pop singers. You know, in lots of NME 
photos all those musicians don’t smile, do they? Usually Japanese pop 
singers smile for the photos. But Chage And Asuka, they don’t smile — 
that’s a big thing. Yeuch! 









From the smash-and-grab cut-ups of The 
BoredomsandOtomoYoshihide 
to the psychedelic excesses of YB O 2 and 
Ruins, the Japanese underground is a 
place of strange views and exotic intensities. 
David llic provides a consumer’s guide. 


The idea of handing over a £20 note tor one cd and 

not getting any change used to be unthinkable. But for the last few 
years it has been my reality. Pursuing the Occidental's Orient via the 
Japanese import racks at Rough Trade's London shops (which still are 
the only retailers to give a damn about the more adventurous record 
buyer) is a bank-breaking business; and unless you're familiar with Kanji, 
Japan's complex form of script you might not even be sure who or what 
is on some of the records you're buying. So why do it? And why this 

Maybe it comes down to a sense of alien wonder. In the years 
following the end of the Second World War, Japan marginalised itself, 
then, as its economy grew, began greedily sucking up all manner of 
influences from outside like it had just broken a long fast. This apparent 
dichotomy gives a strange perspective to music which sandwiches old 
and new in a way that is uniquely provocative. Never mind that our own 
current crop of homegrown rock music is shored up by predictability; 
poke around in the psychedelic portals of the PSF label's series of Tokyo 
Flashback compilations (volumes two and three, PSFD 24 and 34 
respectively, are still in print) and the sense of familiarity will floor you. 

Take White Fleaven, a band who could pass for a cross between 
Buffalo Springfield with transistors and The Grateful Dead; or the 
elegant psych-into-Progressive workouts of Ghost (see page 39). And 
yet there's also room for Keiji Haino’s magnificent Fushitsusha whose 
searing yet sublime forays into atonal hard rock push feedback into free 
space in a way that US and UK psychedelics never dreamt of. 

The developing interest here in the music of japan is a 
world away from the continuing appetite for World Musics. Today's 
generation of technocrats may have rekindled interest in the formerly 
celebrated Yellow Magic Orchestra, but the rest of the Electro 
underground spearheaded by Sakamoto and co was already past its 
sell-by date when World Music campaigners were spiriting far flung 
beats on to British dancefloors. 

In the UK, World Music, in spite of ethnomusicologists' best intentions, 
is most often served up as aural fodder, pre-washed and packed with its 
cultural husks removed. In contrast, the modernity of Japan, together 
with the country's First World credentials, feed our fascination with a 
culture we don't understand, even if the number of Japanese products 
in our homes make us think otherwise. 

Renowned for importing its music almost as aggressively 
as it exported its hi-fi, Japan became an obligatory port of call for Prog 
rock Brits and Heavy Metal dinosaurs during the 70s, the spoils of their 
journeys East including the ubiquitous live double album. Hardly 


YB02 — their acronym a cheeky slight on the slick, tasteful YMO — 
has become the stuff of legend. A trio featuring the unwavering 
presence of bassist/vocalist Masashi Kitamura, YB02 was also the one¬ 
time home of Zeni Geva frontman KK Null and Ruins' master drummer 
Tatsuya Yoshida. The trio's music combined King Crimson-style freeform 
flights, the compositional precision of Magma, austerity, and classic 
Industrial noise terror. Alienation (SSE 8011 CD), their 1986 debut set, 
sounds remarkably fresh eight years on, predating Grunge's angular, 
high-wattage apparel. Elsewhere, on both Greatest Hits and Whole Lotta 
Live Bootleg (SEE 8002 CD and 8014 CD respectively), they imbue the 
mix with 70s New Wave playfulness (close your eyes and you'd think it 
was early Wire). 

Drummer Yoshida's own long-standing outfit, the bass/drums duo 
Ruins, moves the idea of punk classicism still further. The bracing energy 
and choppy time signatures harbour the musical essence of both Prog 
rock and punk. It's as if they’ve fed off both forms without having to 
swallow all the subcultural stuffing that we insist goes with them. 

Like such 70s Euro-rock innovators as Magma and Faust, Japanese 
rock music is at its most potent when it manages to break the Anglo- 
American stranglehold, utilising rock’s classic forms without reverence to 
its traditions. But having carved out a niche for itself, Ruins’ music gets 
bogged down in its own repetitions. The punk invective may be stronger 
on a record such as Early Works (Bloody Butterfly ZIKS BB-004) but 
the recent Graviyaunosch (NG D03) shows how little Yoshida’s 
masterplan has developed. Devil From The East (Bloody Butterfly ZIKS 
BB-014 CD), a 17 track overview of Yoshida's work over the last 
decade, is more approachable and satisfying, with offcuts from YB02 
and Ruins set alongside his work in other groups: High Rise's paint¬ 
peeling psychedelia; Torture Garden's stylistic grab bag of jazz and rock 
elements; Dissecting Table’s Industrial mettle; and Malinconia's mock 
operatics. It's a testiment to Yoshida's singularity of purpose and the 
diversity of his attack. 

More illustrious, and certainly no less prolific than 

Japan’s rock underground, is the generation of experimental noise 
combos that have come to the fore during the last decade. Groups such 
as Solmania and Merzbow (the latter led by Masami Akita, whose 
writings on Japan's bondage traditions aren't entirely uncoincidental to 
his music) fashion the music of failure, fatigue, burnout and collapse by 
hotwiring cheap electronic gizmos, sampling test tones and the like. 
These groups take their cue from where Lou Reed's Metal Machine 
Music left off and turn YMO’s strategy of tasteful perfection and the 
absolute control of electronic sound on its head. 

Here is an aural picture of another Japan, the inversion of something 
its trade base relies on. Like AMM, Merzbow's albums are as alike or 
unalike as trees — dense, cathartic, drawn from different times and 
locations and yet seemingly part of a single work in progress. Great 
American Nude (Alchemy ARCD-035) is culled from seven American 
performances and one studio session, although only the CD counter 
tells you that you've left New York and are now In Chicago. Solmania's 
Metaphor Chorus (Alchemy ARCD-020) is more given to light and 
shade, but the overall effect is no less daunting, inviting your imagination 
to run loose among the sonic decay. 

Noise gathered momentum in Japan as much for its 

contribution to performance art and sensationalism. Merzbow made 
music for bondage performance; Juntaro Yamanouchi’s 
Gerogerigegege went a stage further, generating sound from and 




experiments with 


sampling 

and turntables are 
the most coherent 
examples of Japanese 


plunderphonics. 
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maximum cult status around Shinjuku’s gay bars and SM clubs. The UK 
release of The Gerogerigegege Singles 1985-1993 (Work In Progress 
WIP 003CD) shows off the extremities of Yamanouchi's manipulative 
techniques but the sound of Gero continually working out with his right 


arm is plain irritating all the same. 

Live performances by Hanatarash, a now legendary noise troupe led 
by The Boredoms' extraordinary lead 'singeT Yamatsuka Eye, have also 
been caught on record but to rather better effect. True, the terror and 
splendour of performances which one critic described as the 'virtual 
experience of war", played out with all manner of industrial junk, 
buzzsaws, mechanical diggers and urban trash, seems rather distant 
and one-dimensional on CD, but the recent spate of Hanatarash CDs 
on the Mom & Dad label, including Live 82 Apr. 12 Studio Ahiru, Osaka 
(MoM 003), harbour other tricks. The junk they utilise includes other 
people's music which they relentlessly plunder with abandon. Here they 
'disc rape' voodoo music and jazz; other releases in the series feature 
cheesy Moog music-cum-muzak, turning sweet, antiseptic sounds into 
credible sources of noise pollution. 


Plunderphonics runs rife in Japan, violent 

Onsengeisha's Otis (Endorphine Factory EDP-006) and Golden 
Wonder's Vaseline (VN-1CD) are both surrealistic collages and 
celebrations of the art of kitsch, neither of which attempt to make any 
real point other than the ribaldry of their smash-and-grab attack on the 
issue of copyright ownership. 

Otomo Yoshihide’s The Night Before The Death Of The Sampling Virus 
(Extreme XCD 024) is altogether more discriminating and purposeful, 
pooling 77 snippets from radio, TV and the vocal improvisations of 
leading avant shouters Tenko and Yamatsuka Eye, even though its 
political subtext (the condition of prejudice in Japan) is lost on Western 
ears because of the language barrier. Consequently it becomes a 
musical work by default. 

Yoshihide's contrite experiments with sampling technology and 
turntables provide the most eminently coherent and malleable example 
of the plunderphonic aesthetic to emerge from Japan. His skittish 
turntable interjections on Lithuania And Estonia Live (Trigram TR-P903) 


lend a new direction and inventiveness to his collaborators, the rock- 
Improv band Altered States, forcing them away from the sub-Power 
Tools inflections of the group's rather mannered, self-titled studio 
collection (Zenbei ZEN-001). With Ground Zero (God Mountain GMCD 
002) Yoshihide whips up a tornado of jazz and rock impulses that is a 
masterwork of musical friction rather than fusion. 

Here is a performer who can orchestrate both from the edge of the 
precipice and from the centre of convention too; The Blue Kite (S&T 
001), the soundtrack to Tian Zhuangzhuang’s film on post- 
revolutionary China during the 1950s and 60s, has the episodic charm 
and strength of sonic character to give the music a life away from the 


Like the Japanese underground caught by Fred Frith 

back in the mid-80s on his Welcome To Dreamland compilation 
(Celluloid CELCD 501 3), today's other Japan is just as small, 
fragmented, contradictory, imitative and innovative. Stranger still, given 
the feverish activity of the Japanese independent labels which 
document the scene, is the fact that many of Japan's prime movers are 
better known abroad than at home. Older hands such as Keiji Haino, KK 
Null and Tenko have established themselves internationally and their 
work provides a focus for Japan's new generation of rock musicians and 
improvisors. 

If there is one band that brings the multifarious innovations of the 
new Japan on to one broad canvas, though, it is The Boredoms. Having 
recently signed to WEA Japan, the group now threaten to rise above 
their long-held status as cult curios. 

Their early works, Onanie Bomb Meets The Sex Pistols and Soul 
Discharge 99 (both newly available in the UK on Earthnoise EN-001 
and 002 respectively) were ebullient masterworks combining fearsome 
punk invective, noise aesthetic and both the sublimation and detonation 
of form. Boredoms’ offshoot projects such as bassist Hira's 
Hanadensha, a stout, disciplined metal outfit with a double CD, Bless All, 
on Alchemy ARCD-051/2, the aforementioned Hanatarash, or guitarist 
Yamamoto Seiichi's broadly eclectic but rather more leisurely and 
lateral experimentation with Omoide Hatoba (check out their US- 
released Mantako on Public Bath PBCD-5), are pointers to the 
multifarious forms which find their way into The Boredoms, but nothing 
will prepare you for the complexity and intensity with which the group 
bring order from apparent chaos, fashioning wild aural collages from 
the spoils of their smash-and-grab raids on popular genres. 

Their recent UK appearances were extraordinary, and their newly 
released Chocolate Synthesiser (WEA Japan WPC2 7508) is 
undoubtedly their best record yet — postmodernism was never quite 
this exhilarating or provocative. □ 

Consumer Information: In the UK, Cod Mountain , Trigram, SET and 
Zenbei are distributed by Impetus. Earthnoise is distributed through Vital. 
Public Bath and Extreme are distributed by Cargo. YBQ2's SSE reissues 
and a new PSF release by Fushitsusha are distributed by Flarmonia 
Mundi. Rough Trade shops in Ladbroke Grove and Covent Garden, 
London carry stocks of many current Japanese releases and can obtain 
specific titles to order (tel: 071 240 0105). Japan Overseas (6-1-21 
Ueshio, Tennoji-Ku, Osaka 543, JapanI is a bespoke export company 
with catalogues of releases issued every few months (in English). 
Payment accepted in both US dollars or Japanese Yen. Send $ I (US) for 
current catalogue. 

Thanks to Andrew Walker, Trevor Mainwaring and staff at Rough Trade 





spirits 

rejoice 


How Ghost built a 
Japanese temple of psychic youth 


As their name suggests, Ghost are a group capable of 
creating compositions which only an exorcist could cast out once they 
have invaded the senses. 

The first Ghost line-up took shape in 1986 when their leader, Masaki 
Batoh, and bass player Aiko plugged themselves into an echo unit and a 
set of tape recorders in an attempt to play along with nature's 
soundtrack. Joined by guitarist/reeds player Taishi Takizawa (aka Giant), 
pipe player Kazuo Ogino, and an itinerant drummer, they began to 
experiment with swathes of heavy, trance-inducing psychedelic rock 
which prompted comparisons with Krautrockers like Can, Amon Duul 
and Popol Vuh. The first organised piece of music to be recorded by 
Ghost involved several large drums, a gong and plenty of screaming 
from all present. This was eventually dusted down and included as the 
intro for a song called 'Sun is Tangging" on the band’s deliriously daring 
debut album, Ghost, which was released on the PSF label in 1991. This 
is the only available example Of Ghost's music at this embryonic stage 
of their development The rest of the record is filled with with a set of 
songs that shift from Euro-folk to trance, Japanese traditional music 
and beyond. 

During this period Ghost were living a communal existence in the 
basements of ruined churches and temples and writing songs on the 
platforms of abandoned tube stations in the dead of night. The three 
songs that make up the "Moungod Series’ on this record were written 
about this time. The songs were Batoh's response to hearing about the 
plight of the inhabitants of a small town called Moungod who were 
driven out of Tibet by the Chinese authorities because they refused to 
deny their religious beliefs. The music that accompanies ’Moungod 
Tedium", "Moungod Asleep" and ’Moungod Radiant Youth" sounds both 
respectful and wounded. 

Ghost's next record, Second Time Around, featured a slightly altered 
line up and is more confidently recorded. Gone are the quaint, echoey 
cave vibrations that haunted Ghost; a digital squeaky-cleanness is 
ushered in making the band sound more akin to Mike Oldfield than The 
Third Ear Band. There are, however, some stunning moments, 
particularly Ogino's delightful strumming on "Higher Order' and the way 
that Batoh's vocal on "Orange Sunshine" sounds like an Oriental 
impersonation of Bryan Ferry. 

Many of the above-mentioned songs reappeared in a live setting on 
Temple Stone which features “Some Experimental Performances At 
Sacred Places In Recent Years". Recorded between 1992-3 at Seiryu 
Temple and Waseda Salvation Church, this is Ghost getting right back to 
their roots. Set free from the studio, these songs take on a new 
meaning and stretch themselves out so that their full glory can be 
admired afresh EDWIN POUNCEY Ghost, Second Time Around and 
Temple Stone have just been made available in the UK on PSF/Strange 
Ways (through Cargo) 















of the complex trade relationships that exist between 


With its group names redolent of London circa punk 
rock 1977 (Ruins, The Boredoms, or the translation of Zeni Geva — 
'Money Violence'), its predilection for noise, physical jinks and hints of 
sadomasochism, Japanese rock has perhaps inevitably captured the 
imaginations of those in the US and Europe who grew up in the late 
80s on a diet of hardcore, death metal and Industrial noise. 

The influence of The Boredoms, for example, is staggering: apart 
from the ubiquitous John Zorn, who utilises the group's extraordinary 
lead screamer Yamatsuka Eye in Naked City, groups as far apart as 
death metallers Brutal Truth, Lo-fi improvisors Trumans Water and 
more mainstream names such as Babes In Toyland, Cop Shoot Cop 
and His Name Is Alive all claim some aspect of the group as an 

Yet the cultural transactions currently occurring between an 
exhausted Western noise culture and its new Japanese counterpart 
go deeper than the mere importation of exoticism and otherness. 
Such exchanges are inextricably tied in with the complex set of social, 
cultural and economic relationships that have existed between Japan 
and its Western trading partners since the end of the Second World 
War — so much so that it’s almost impossible to differentiate 
between a Japanese act like Zeni Geva and their numerous 
counterparts across the globe; to pick out any elements amid the 
extremes of noise and volume that can be marked down as peculiarly 

One theory 'explaining’ the fury, chaos and intensity of 
the music of The Boredoms or Zeni Geva has to do with overcrowding 
— the stifling, crush on Tokyo tube trains which in large part 
perpetuates the famed Japanese reputation for politeness and 
manners (or else the bodycounts at rush hour would be abominable). 
Yet Zeni Geva’s leader Kazukyi K Null lives outside Tokyo, in 
Kanagawa prefecture, well away from the metropolitan squeeze. 

Another theory invokes Manga, the sadomasochistic, misogynist 
comics read quite openly by the country's salarymen, and tries to 
perceive a Chomskyesque 'deep structure’ in Japanese culture drawn 
to extremity. Yet KK Null claims more inspiration from science fiction 
authors such as Philip K Dick, JG Ballard and James Tiptree Jr. Aptly, 
the title of the group's Desire For Agony album (Alternative Tentacles) is 
a translation of a translation — the J apanese words Kutsu Shikoh, which 
grace the album sleeve, are also the translated title of a short story, 
"Painwyse", by James Tiptree Jr that Null was especially taken by. 

Coincidentally, there's a novel by Philip K Dick — The Man In The 
High Castle — which seems particularly apposite here. One of the 
major facets of the plot, which hinges on an alternate reality where 


Eastern and Western traditions of rock excess. 


Words by Jakubowski. 


the Axis powers — Japan and Germany — really did win the war, is a 
phenomenon where visiting Japanese businessmen buy up anything 
that is quintessential^ American — Civil War uniforms, Mickey Mouse 
cards, and so on. Yet reality, if the reverse of this scenario, is still 
contradictory. 

"In Kanagawa prefecture," Null explains, "there are many American 
bases like Yokosawa. I hate them. I also hate the Japanese nation 
because I think Japan is still not an independent nation now after 
World War Two, because American fighter jets are still flying over my 
house. Many Japanese bands pretend to be like American bands, with 
English names, and I hate it. But I am also influenced by American 
culture, I admit that, I can't escape it. But I was also brought up in 
Japan and am influenced by Japanese traditional culture. My opinion 
is just that European people and Americans are tired of themselves, 
and they are looking for something new outside. Japan is now a big 
economy and known for its technologies, so they look there." 

"The big change in culture will come from Japan and China,” 
comments Tabata, second guitarist with Zeni Geva. "Europe is 
finished! America too! But America wants to bridge European and 
Asian culture. I hope." 

For all their confused mixture of nationalism and 
internationalism, musically, Zeni Geva remain quintessential^ 
Western, part of the international metal underground and its end-of- 
the-World Music. ( Desire For Agony could well be a carbon copy of 
Leprosy by Death, a six year old disc that’s as much of a touchstone 
and blueprint for death metal groups as My Bloody Valentine's Isn't 
Anything was for ‘shoegazing' indie bands such as Ride and 
Chapterhouse.) 

Yet Null and Tabata draw a blank when I mention such seemingly 
obvious contemporaries as Swans, Godflesh and Death, preferring to 
cite Big Star, Steeleye Span, Motown and Okinawan traditional music 
as listening fodder. And when I ask them why they think their music is 
so extreme, Null throws the question back at me: "What do you mean 
by extreme?" 

Defensively, he explains how before 


i forming Zeni Geva in 1987,1 
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Qubism 

Massively extruded melodic 
shapes, curvaceous electronics, 
tribal chants... a new 
soundtrack for ancient 
civilisations 
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For over two decades, Keij i Heino 
has been pursuing a unique vision of 

guitar-based experiment that will make 
"a single sound into something immense”. 

Interview by K Martin. 


There is a small but significant tradition in Japan, 

buried deep within the country's musical subculture, of guitarists intent 
on postponing rock's epitaph by wilfully corrupting its traditional 
methodologies. You can trace its genesis back to the late 60s/early 70s 
and the work of the late (and woefully under-recognised) guitarist 
Takayanagi Masayuki, who veered from recording mad mambos to 
Keith Rowe-like improvisations. Today, despite the emergence in recent 
years of a number of groups (High Rise, Hagiwara, White Heaven etc) 
who extend the Stooges/Sabbath hard rock blueprint with soaring arcs 
of mind bending distortion, the most obvious perpetuator of Masayuki’s 
legacy is his near contemporary Keiji Heino, another musician who 
miraculously combines Oriental mystique with the white heat of guitar 


based experimentation. 

When Heino states pejoratively, 'There is no culture anymore, just 
information,' he sets himself apart from the Boredoms-style genre 
surfing or state of the art sampled noise terrorism that characterises 
much of the music of that small but incestuous network of players that 
make up the current Japanese underground. By contrast, Heino is a 
sound sorcerer, whose bewitching conjunction of Butoh influenced 
traditionalism and Blue Cheer infatuated psychedelia allows “no 
distinction between ancient and modern’ in his ongoing quest for 
'timeless moments’ 

Contradictions seem to be the staple diet of this cosmic bluesman. 
He claims to 'hate free improvisation’, yet he has been known to 
indulge in totally improvised solo tambourine sets. Similarly, he explains 
that he doesn't want to become "just some object of people's curiosity', 
yet is never seen without a pair of Raybans fastened to a face like 
Dorian Gray's, which in photos at least has shown little signs of ageing 
during more than two decades of public performance. 

Heino has been toiling against international protectionism and 
geographical isolation for most of his career (he waited ten years before 
securing a recording deal, having graduated from Japan's psyche-rock 
and free music scenes of the early 70s), but his commitment to the 
possibilities of highly amplified guitar improvisations now seems to be 
paying off: currently there is a queue of labels waiting to release his 
material, and the US underground fanzine Forced Exposure is even 
planning a special issue devoted entirely to his music. 

Observing this man’s body in performance, jackknifing in a kind of 
fragmented personal ballet to turbulent lines of feedback while in the 
grip of a self-absorbed trance, it’s difficult to doubt his aim to 'create 


totally individual music that exists nowhere else, to make a single sound 
into something immense." 

Multi-instrumentalist, musical shaman or self-mythologist, Keiji's 
schizophrenic appearance is matched by his multi-faceted output His 
'rock band' Fushitsusha patrol the same extremes of noise and volume 
as Caspar Brotzmann Massaker, Raoul Bjorkenheim's Krakatau and 
Rudolph Grey's Blue Humans. His solo releases erupt in violent, 
extended spasms of guitar distortions, while his work with Nijiumu 
divines ghostly figures within long drifts of abstract electronics. 

Heino's live sets frequently last for up to three hours, during which 
time his ritualistic bloodletting on guitar might be matched by a 'singing' 
voice capable of moving from transfixing Gregortgn chant to an infernal 
howl: sometimes, he confesses, 'I've felt that if I don't relax the intensity 
a little we are all going to fall into a black hole." Heino once considered 
becoming a monk, and it's clear that his music has become his 
meditative response to the outside world — and his elusive 
metaphysical philosophies are perhaps a gallant attempt to match a 
music which "arises out of chaos’. 

Intriguingly, Heino defines his art as an attempt to find a meeting 
point between 'the content of Bob Dylan and the spirit of Billie Holiday". 
Drawing upon, but seemingly oblivious to, his immediate surroundings, 
his inner life leads elsewhere: 'Those people who are praying in the 
forbidden valleys of Tibet are from the outside still human beings, but in 
terms of consciousness they are aliens. They realise themselves that 
they are aliens. I want to become like that' 

Some records: WatoshrDake (PSF); with Fushitsusha, Live (PSF); with 
Nijiumu: Era Of Sad Wings (PSF) 


i 
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On the Japanese island of Kobe, 
a post-consumerist utopia is 
emerging, where music and commerce 


mix in perfect harmony. 

David Toop reports. 






"But even today, city dwellers, when giving a party, will 
sometimes place cages of singing-insects among the 
garden shrubbery, so that the guests may enjoy not only 
the music of the little creatures, but also those memories 
or sensations of rural peace which such music evokes." 

- Lafcadio Hearn, Insect Musicians 

One broad area invariably neglected in the majority of 

Ambient and isolationist ad hoc genealogies is the exploration of sound 
art, sound design, environmental music, 'deep listening' and acoustic 
installations. Pioneered by composer/performers such as Pauline 
Oliveros, Alvin Curran, Max Neuhaus, Akio Suzuki, Alvin Lucier and 
Annea Lockwood, much of this work is truly ambient, in the sense that it 
acknowledges the significance of acoustic space and the auditor in the 
emergence of the artwork. 

One of the forerunners of this field was John Cage, who peeled open 
the airtight containment of sound within its suffocating compositional 
tradition to usher in the chaos and complexity of the world. Cage was 
strongly influenced by the lectures of Suzuki, who gave classes in Zen at 
Columbia University, New York City from the late 40s through most of 
the 50s. Cage's biographer, David Revill, wrote in The Roaring Silence 
that "The teachings of Suzuki had a startling effect on Cage. He felt that 
they catapulted him into conceptual and emotional adulthood," 

As for Cage himself, the influence is evident from his own description 
of the lectures: 'Suzuki never spoke loudly. When the weather was 
good, the windows were open, and the airplanes leaving La Guardia 
flew directly overhead from time to time, drowning out whatever he had 
to say. He never repeated what had been said during the passage of 
the airplane." 

Writing about the aesthetic sensibility of Japan's Heian era (ninth 
century) in Zen Culture, Thomas Hoover says, "Beauty was all the more 
arresting for the certainty that it must perish." In the land of hardware 
that Japan has become, this attitude still persists, paradoxically, but only 
in small pockets of forward thinking that project into a speculative, post- 
consumerist future. 

Xebec Hall, sited on the Port Island of Kobe, just south of Osaka, is 
one place where John Cage's absorption of Zen has come full circle. 
Perhaps it is the only place. IRCAM (Paris) and STEIM (Amsterdam) 
aside, I can think of no other building devoted to such a specific vision 
of sound art pragmatism. The main distinguishing characteristic of the 
Xebec Corporation is its link with a commercial company. 

In the 80s, the TOA Corporation, a company specialising in PA 
systems for public spaces, celebrated its 50th anniversary by building a 
corporate headquarters on Kobe’s Port Island. The island requires that 
such buildings have a public space incorporated within them. TOA 
considered the idea of including an equipment showroom but 
eventually decided to build a concert hall, digital studio (and cafe) 
equipped to present experimental music and sound art. 

So the Xebec Corporation, along with its unique relationship with a 
parent company, was born. Last year I interviewed Mr Nobuhisa 
Shimoda, planning director of Xebec's concerts, workshops and 
exhibitions, on the Shinkansen train between Kobe and Tokyo. For him, 
the presentation of sound aft, installations and music concerts 
(experimental, jazz, Asian classical music, Fluxus art, etc) is the best way 


to communicate a vision of a less product-oriented society which 
directs income towards time based enrichment rather than solid 
packages of entertainment technology. 

With the ailing Japanese economy dedicated to exaggerated 
demand-creation for the latter, this is a radical position to take. But as 
Mr Shimoda points out, TOA is not a musical instrument manufacturer. 
The company specialises in the more intangible field of designing for 
optimum deployment of sound in space; its philosophy is "we sell sound, 

"CD consumption doesn’t make people think how to create 
something inside themselves," he adds. 'Maybe about five or ten years 
ago in Japanese society it looked as if people chose goods by how good 
they are — goods should have a certain level of ability, plus good 
design. But it turned to the next phase. I imagine people would like to 
have rich life by buying or using some goods to make their life rich. 
When I use the word rich, It’s not only for physical things but mental or 
spiritual. So we have to shift,” 

How this possible trend connects with Xebec and its parent company 
remains refreshingly nebulous. The event which opened Xebec in 1989 
— a Brian Eno light sculpture installation — required an enormous 
amount of explanatory liaison between Xebec and TOA. But the 
principle of this particular work exemplified a speculative area which 
distinguishes between what people customarily do in the present and 
what they might benefit from doing in the future, given the opportunity. 
"This space urges people to be calm," said Eno in a Xebec document 
"Regular people almost never sit motionless. This is one of the problems 
of modern society — there are no situations, without actually going to 
sleep, where people can sit quietly" 

Although there are specific situations which require the technological 
expertise of TOA itself — the performance of complex digital works, for 
example — the brief is encouragingly vague. "We should think about 
art sound, people, society," said Nobuhisa Shimoda. ‘That will bring our 
parent company something new. I feel a typical point of many artists is 
they are not only making a package of sound — they are making a kind 
of system. The people who encounter that system will be reminded that 
there is another rich world there, or inside them. Like John Cage did, he 
made people listen to the world." 

Where all this leads, particularly in economic recession, is another 
matter. Clearly, the sound work itself, along with its usually delicate, 
refined aesthetic, connects to Japanese customs and devices, such as 
the insect sound sculptures of which Lafcadio Hearn wrote at the end of 
the 19th century. Packaging is a high art form at every level In Japan, 
but the intangible qualities of a process or ceremony, the substance of 
memories and experience, have equally deep roots in Japanese society. 
Imagining a possible future for TOA, Mr Shimoda says, "They might find 
that they don’t have to manufacture products any more. They have to 
think about the design of space for sound. That’s just one possibility. To 
make this kind of thing happen, only this kind of movement like In 
Xebec can change the company thought. Maybe the company will 
change, we will be changed, society will be changed." 

Xebec Corporation, TOA-PI Building, 7-2-1 Minatojima-Nakamachi, 
Chuo-Ku, Kobe, 650Japan. Fax:01081 78303 4632. 
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Exploring The Music, 
Culture And Attitudes 
Of HipHop 
By SH Fernando Jr 


In recent years, the culture of 
HipHop has become a favoured 
subject for both academics and 
music journalists indulging in 


In this month’s 
books section: HipHop 
under glass, plus the 
white heat of music 
technology 


mind-numbing to read and is 
prone to shocking aphorisms and, 
if you're interested, it would be 
better to learn about rap's early 
period in one of the books by the 

Fernando's skill lies in gaining an 


this respect, HipHop can be seen 
as a kind of newly-found adventure 
playground for the critically gifted, 
with lots of heavyweight socio¬ 
cultural hurdles to clamber over. 
This book is the latest attempt to 
explain and chronicle the music. 

SH Fernando Jr writes for The 


official organ of this young, black, 
urban sound. The first chapters of 
his book cover rap's early years in 
the boroughs of New York; the 
music's origins in Caribbean 
culture; the 70s funk groups 
whose records provided rap with 
its sonic database; and the initial 
flush of mainstream rap artists that 
appeared in the early 80s 
(particularly Run DMC, LL Cool J 
and The Beastie Boys). He 
approaches these aspects of the 
music in much the same way as 


insider's view of modern HipHop 
(86-94), achieved through an 
impressive amount of research and 
interviews. His work at The Source 
has undoubtedly provided him with 
many connections and 
acquaintances within the HipHop 
community which have secured 
him prestigious meetings and an 
intimate knowledge of all the 


with many of rap's most influential 
groups (Public Enemy, EPMD, 

opinions of countless minor players 

uncovers the mentality and 
motivations of rap groups, 
particularly their seemingly 


subject (such as Steven Hager, 
David Toop, Brian Cross, and Tricia 
Rose) and because there are very 
few texts available on this subject 


recording industry. He also 
highlights some of the crucial 
events within the music over the 
last few years, such as Ice T's 
decision, after considerable police 
pressure, to withdraw the 
controversial track "Cop Killer" 
from the debut album by his thrash 
meta! group Body Count Ice T’s 
capitulation established a 
disastrous precedent of restriction 
for other rap artists to record under 
and Fernando gives many 
examples of its censorial effects. 

Though he is prone to 


ns which deal with Public 
Enemy's brush with anti-semitism, 
the Nation Of Islam's internal 
ructions, and Black Sheep's lyrical 
crudity he doesn't duck the issues, 
although he does tend towards 
straight reportage when faced with 
the crisis of a personal favourite 
saying something he doesn't or 
shouldn't agree with. 


A neutral(ish) definition of 
sampling might be "the 


success or conceptual 


The early jazz trumpeter Freddie 
Keppard turned down an offer 
from RCA Victor because he didn't 
want his "stuff on record for 
anybody to steal" and put a 
handkerchief over the trumpet 
valves so that lesser players 
couldn't see how he achieved his 


not been averse to borrowing, in 
the baroque era, JS Bach (among 
others) re-used tunes by Vivaldi 
(among others). For decades jazz 
was based almost entirely on the 
appropriation of chord sequences 
and melody shapes, and so long as 

the threat of litigation was remote. 
When, at the beginning of the first 
take of their classic Savoy 
recording of “Ko Ko", Charlie 
Parker and Dizzy Gillespie slid 
blithely into the theme of the 
much-plundered "Cherokee", the 
band had to be interrupted to save 
Savoy from a writ. 

Today's technology makes it so 
music easier to take everything — 
from Keppard (he finally 
capitulated to being recorded in 
1923) to John Oswald — as your 


on the sanctity of original artistic 
ideas or, to put it more prosaically, 
the ownership of intellectual 
property. In the end, ownership 
and property are the key concepts; 
profit the key issue. In Dr Terror's 
House Of Horrors Roy Castle 
played a jazz trumpeter who had a 
hit with a tune plagiarised from a 
sacred African song, and was 
by gruesome, supernatural 
revenge. The contemporary 
samplist risks an even spookier 
nemesis: the corporation lawyer. 

IJnfiled, the new book-format 
component of fief? Quarterly (this 
is the fourth), examines the impact 
of new technology on music. In a 
historical context, even simple 


ease that makes many list 
uneasy (in spite of the fact that the 
art and craft of sample-based 


any other creative process). 
Samplers, sequencers and 
computers enable the musically 

argument goes, and there’s 
something about that which 
offends the remaining puritans 
among us. Shouldn’t composers, 
and performers especially, be 
adept at actually playing an 
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New film and video: this month, an 
original Last Poet, plus Dead Can Dance 


Martin's) laborious stitching 
together of tape to create 
something which did not and could 

the studio's real space — because 


achieve than a HipHop track? Are 
they? 

Much of Unfiled is devoted to 
ethics in recorded music, raising 
issues concerning sampling and 
(somewhat mustily) the propriety 

expertise or theoretical knowledge 
having access to a public All very 
problematic, but if the product is 
good does the manufacturing 


recordings by Buddy Holly, John 
Coltrane, Minnie Riperton. Artists 
have the right to redo their work, 
but do they have the right to sell 
revisions as the same product? 
Does the record company have 
that right? Warric Sony (no 

remastering, when the South 
African Broadcasting Company 
defaced 'undesirable' discs in case 
DJs played them in future. 

If none of th 

Hugh Davies traces ti 


nd Georgina Born discusses 
IRCAM. Or maybe the book's 
accompanying CD is the thing, 
because music is, after all, to be 
heard. The disc is as varied, 
thought-provoking and 
entertaining as the Journal, and 
features 18 artists including John 
Oswald, Cornelius Cardew, Tom 
Nunn and Les Salles Combles. 


| In The Wire 1161 wrote about 
Hustlers Convention, an album 
recorded by The Last Poets' Jalal 
Nuriddin under the alias Lightning 
Rod, and I made the usual 
references to the group—the 
moment when they formed, who 

sources, were wrong. And the 
J sources of those sources are 
I too. And the traditional, naively 
literal rerouting of HipHop back to 
The Last Poets as a founding 
moment one enshrined in the few 
histories of the music, are all wrong 
as well Baby Kain and The Book 
OfKain two 16mm documentaries 
by the Amsterdam based director 
Ian Kerkhof, attempt to right those 
wrongs by providing a platform for 
the "real founder" of The Last 
Poets, one Baby Kain, to speak. 

But Kerkhof s films— Baby Kain 
is a 25 minute distillation, in 
interviews, live footage, monologue 
and tableau, of the 84 minute Book 
OfKain — don't Just fill in the 
missing facts about who really 
founded The Last Poets. Kain, a 


As the founding member of the 


HipHop magazine 7he Source- 
formed The Last Poets with Davi 

Abiodun Oyewole.) 


Alan Douglas because that "made 
him have black power and us be 
entertainers as usual in the history 
if America." The group split in 


this version of the group that 
recorded the tracks everyone 
knows and if s these two who 
allegedly tried to beat Kain to 
death one night Umar holding him 
from behind while Jalal hit him 
over the head with a hammer and 
also threatening his family. 


mirror, it’s Kain at his most difficult 
pondering and rethinking the 
Crucifixion, the Holy Ghost, a life in 
the Church. The rest of the two 


poet/actor/composer, is a figure 
Kerkhof wants to rescue from 
amnesia, to indict the canonical 
position The Last Poets now hold in 
HipHop and to present another 
kind of performance poetry, a 
tangled agonistic wrestling with 
| angels and demons thafs far from 
' reHipHop'satrightnow. 
illy Kain's recollections of how 
he founded the original Last Poets 
take up only half of Baby Kain but 
the repercussions are etched in his 
sighs, in the way his careful precise 
speech pauses around "the person 
as Jalal". (For the 


by its epic scope and textural 
changes of light and heavy. 
Similarly, Kain's award winning 
ptece "Turner" dwells obsessively 
on the same intractable points 
while Kerkhofs 
to match i 
So long ago: 

i listening to The Last 
w or to anyone lucky 
enough to pick up Blue Guerrilla ? 


Watching Toward The Within 

(4AD), the latest video from Dead 
Can Dance, it's hard to believe that 
the group's Lisa Gerrard and 
Brendan Perry were once part of 
the early 80s Melbourne post¬ 
punk scene that spawned The 
Birthday Party and inspired the filn 
Dogs In Space. The bu 


and what might be described as 
the music of devotion. 

Opening with a dip from Baraka, 
a 1993 film that traversed the 
globe and came back with a series 


developing world (but not much 
else) and which was partly 
soundtracked by DCD, the video 
then settles into a record of one of 
Dead Can Dance's performances 
from their 1993 world tour, 


and it’s here that Kerkhofs 
devotion to his subject lingers in 
long sequences of 
poetry set to standard jazz fusion. 
Although Kain’s hard-to-find album 
Blue Guerrilla is a cult classic of 
"raw Afrocentric Jazz" (The Source 
again) that was sampled by KMD 


Gerrard and Perry. There's a 
ritualistic element to the music 
thafs emphasised by the heavily 
percussive quality of the wall of 
sound production and the wail of 


guitar and runs through a couple of 
traditional Irish tunes, ‘The Wind 
That Shakes The Barley" and "I Am 
Stretched On Your Grave". Its here 
that the true essence of Dead Can 





Rock& CL Smooth, 
Revolutionary Dub 
Warriors, Shellac, 
Spectrum, Jon Spencer 
Blues Explosion, Sly Stone, 
Sun Ra, System 7 and 
more... 


SPOON/MUTE 3001 2CD 

Can 
Rite Time 

SPOON/MUTE CD 29 CO 

With Can (see also: Davis, Miles), 
there's always the paradoxical 
sense that there's nothing left to 
say, and yet everything still to say. It 
seems like we've only scratched 
the surface of this music, and yet it 

purchase on its slippery magic. 

The idea of a Can-thology seems 


challenged. 

Early Can — examples here 
include "Father Cannot Veil" and 
the awesome "Mother Sky" — is 
cosmic garage punk, an acid-tinged 
mantra-minimalism heavily 
indebted to The Velvet 
Undergound. At this point, Can also 


"Soup", and the voodoo catacombs 
of "Augmn", that recall Pink Floyd 
at their most AMM-aleatory or 
even The Godz' atavistic sound- 


By TagoMago and Ege Bamyasi, 


Finally, 1989's Rite Time: no, 

original magic, but — unlike 
Television, The Buzzcocks, etc — 
Can’s comeback is excellent if 
scarcely earth-shattering. Reunited 
with original vocalist Malcolm 
Mooney (whose parched drivel now 
sounds like a blend of Alex from 
AR Kane, Shaun Ryder and a 
punch-drunk Ray Charles), Can are 
still expounding their Zen-funk 
credo. "Like A New Child" is the 


faintly sacrilegious, so let me iterate 
the bleedin’ obvious: you need the 
original albums, yes, all of them. 



best track, and possibly Can’s finest 
since "Chain Reaction/Quantum 
Physics" of Babaluma: a vast, 


Brownian r 


: Can vibe 
















pivoting around Irmin Schmidt's 
Zawinul-esque synth-helixes and 
Liebezeifs roaming drums, and 
punctuated by elephantine blasts 
of guitar fuzz. Other gems: the 
moon-skank of The Withoutlaw 
Man" and the shuffle-funk of 
■Movin'Right Along', where 
Mooney’s dubbed up vocal darts 
amid Karoli's wah-wah and 
plangent Afro-bluesy licks. 

Wte Time was recorded in Nice, 
which may explain its sun-baked, 
easy rolling nonchalance. (Added 
weight to this environmental 
theory: the beatific Future Days 
and Babaluma were recorded 
during glorious summers, whereas 
the angsty, uptight Ege Bamyasl 
was affected by rotten weather.) 
Can are just about the only group I 
know that can make Jauntiness and 
lighthearted whimsy not just 
tolerable but aesthetically 
compelling and existentially 
admirable. But then the miraculous 
is this group's metier. 



Talkin Loud: through Polygram 


Soul Jazz: through Soul Jazz 
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MC Solaar 
Prose Combat 


Being French, I wasn’t sure at first 
what relevance Gallic rap could 

my intimacy and try and 
understand how, in purely sonic 
terms, MCSolaar’s UK stature 
could be explained. (Lets not veil 
the facts: to listen to MC Solaar 
without understanding his rhymes 
is like shedding The Sex Pistols of 
their prime ingredient, John 
Lydon's Situationist-nihilist fervour, 
and being left with Steve Jones’s 
riffs and an inarticulate snarl. 
Jimmy Jay's production is not 
exactly revolutionary, but it is 
original. Scratching is still currency 

jazz-related samples is bold in a 
stronger tradition than that of UK 
Acid Jazz/HipHop crossovers. 
Textures are dense, n'cher in mid- 
low frequencies than your usual 
HipHop. Above all, they're cooler 
than cool, slow and mellow, with 
that cinematic atmosphere which, 



love with cinema as it is with jazz, is 
a first hint at what sets this music 
apart from its American forebears. 

Serge Gainsbourg, probably more 

major influence on French rap. 
Make that pioneer: from 1968's 
"Bonnie And Clyde" (sampled here 
on "Le Nouveau Western") up to 
his death in 1991, most of 
Gainsbourg’s lyrics had been 
arythmically spoken over 
everything from psychedelic rock 
to electro-funk. Gainsbourg also 
provides the link with the Oulipo 


Queneau) who were set on 
exploring to the full the most 
playful aspects of language 
(palindromes, forbidden letters, 


community-oriented values similar 
to Ice Cube's, while Fun-Da-Mental 
revel in the glamour of paranoia 
and bad history. Even in my 
bilingual book, Solaar is a league 


frequent use of difficult rhymes, 
make this whole tradition conjugate 
literary feats and onomatopoeic, 
rhythmic sonorities. It is this 
tradition, prospective at first which 
has found in rap its perfect vehicle. 
When Solaar refers to his ex- 
girlfriend's dad as a racist he 
doesn't blurt out, ‘YoNazi 

musically 'Le papa gaga a pour 
dada des theses cocas' ("The senile 
dad has shit theses as hobbies', 
more or less). This is genius of 

throughout 15 songs, and it goes 
some way towards explaining why 
Prose Combat can seduce if only 
through this musicality of the word. 

Another effect of the subtlety of 
SolaaTs art, of his detached vision 
of the world, is his masterly 
delivery, which swings from 
staccato to laid-back to sing-song 
without ever abusing extremes. 
Though actually born in Africa, 
Claude M'Barali (his real name) 
never makes the Black cause a 
central issue. It is fair to say ghettos 
are much less a reality in Paris than 
in Los Angeles or even London, 
which allows Solaar to concentrate 
rather more on philosophical 
observations and namecheck 
Lacan, Rousseau and Sylvester 
Stallone in the same breath. 
Whereas Ice-Cube and, say, 

different planets, there is a strong 
feeling that Solaar is as aware of 
Godard and Sartre as he is of 
unemployment in desolated 
suburbs, and I can’t help thinking 


Soul Jazz Love Strata East 

SOUL JAZZ RECORDS SJR 19 CD 

Media makes disincarnate angels of 
us all, Marshall McLuhan wrote 
despairingly at the end of his life. 
Saint Elvis, Saint Bruce Lee, the 
Prophet Malcolm, the Church of 
John Coltrane: all of these would 
have seemed threateningly 
powerful new religions to him, 
rather than eccentric little cults to 
snicker at. Obviously, Elvis already 
has his shrines and his 
hagiographers picking over relics 
and stigmata, pondering over 
visitations and incarnations. The 
martyrdom of Bruce Lee looks 
more and more like the first 
waystation on the highway to 

beatitude only sounds bizarre if you 
think televangelism is a joke, but its 
the only future that religion has in 
the mediascape. 

Listen to Clifford Jordan's 1973 
track "John Coltrane" on this 
compilation of transcendental jazz 
originally issued on the New York 
Strata East label, and you hear 
beatification taking shape, 
shimmering into the solid air of 
iconicity. It's not just Jordan's 
chorus of "John Coltrane/Black 
Spirit/First True Bom' thats telling 
you this. It’s the drawn out gentle 
certainty, the prayerful breath from 
the diaphragm which curves up 
through the words. The chorus to 
Gil Scott-Heron’s "Peace Go With 

riding in on a wave of shimmering 
snares like ancient surf breaking on 





































and The Heath Bri 
Billy Suite Part One" (sampled 
recently by Q-Tip on Nas’s "One 
Love') has a seashell wistfulness to 
it, a cryptic marimba-like instability, 
both staccato and rippling, which is 
the other side of the inhaled aural 
halos of Scott-Heron and Jordan. 

Strata Easts real gem, its 
daemon, is Pharoah Sanders, who, 
along with Alice Coltrane, picked up 
the cues from Coltrane's Om, Kulu 
Se Mama and Expression and 
invented transcendental jazz. They 
define a mood that spreads right 
through early 70s pop; a hymnal, 
solemn approach to texture, a 
conceptually grand mix of ‘Eastern’, 
African, Indian, New Age and UFO 
myth that sprawled gloriously 
across cosmic gatefold LP sleeves. 

You can only appreciate how 
rigorously bad Galliano's lazy 

that's included here. Sanders fronts 

Sharrock's scribbling, edgy, nervy 
guitar, and Leon Thomas 
pitchbending his ‘spirit-yodel' into 
voice-equals-sax groans. Like Terry 
Callier or Tim Buckley on Starsaior, 
Thomas isn’t impersonating a sax 
so much as doubling and 
splintering Its frequencies. Layers 
and eddies of bells twist and fall, 


brontosaurian delicacy, the tuba 

vapour and jazz into dust, the 
opposite of Galliano's laughably 
misplaced sincerity. They call on 
spirits that died when Strata East 
did. Coltrane's in the ether and on 

frequency. Satellite dishes not 
saxophones: that’s where the 
mojo’s at nowadays. N 
Om or even Ohm Sweet Ohm, but 
01 01 01 (recurring). 


soundcheck 


The Liberation Of Sound 


Before the term ‘Isolationism’ 
becomes drained of all meaning 
(in, say, four weeks time), its worth 
applying it t 
Glasgow, a 
contributions to the world of music 
consist of bad Big Star 
impressionists (Teenage Fandub, 
Eugenius, etc), Abraxas must feel 
truly alone. Yet Isolationism as a 
musical map works through 
different, less punctual compass 
points, mainly serving as a means 
of linking a diaspora, engendered, 
in part at least, by the Industrial, 
post-Throbbing Gristle groups. All 
the (bad) signs of that movement 
are evident here: c 


(Fanni Tutti), the bits of Throbbing 
Gristle that didn’t go on to be in 
Psychic TV or Coil, and as such, the 

elements of Isolationism. As 
recently as four years ago the duo 
were releasing dire Electro-pop 
albums as Chris & Cosey; as CTI 
they favour rolling, hypnotic 
ambience, if not quite as dark and 
unsettling as either Throbbing 
Gristle or descendents such as 
Abraxas. The sleeve notes recount 
how each of the eight tracks, 
dedicated to a particular pagan 
festival (Lammas, Walpurgis Night, 
Samaine, Beltane) was "recorded 
and conceived on the very day of 


-they'll go 


When approached to contribute 
to Virgin's recent Isolationism 
ampliation, Spectrum's Sonic 
Boom (aka Peter Kember) opted 
to work up an EAR track (his 
project with Kevin Shields of My 
Bloody Valentine and God's Kevin 


Spectrum, and listening to Highs, 
Lows And Heavenly Blows, you can 
see why. Though a completely 


Ignore the dubious artifice, 


plugging gamely away a 
obsession (the idea of 
love/religion/drugs as One), 

Kember is less an Isolationist than a 
narcissicist, so utterly entranced by 
his own reflection in whichever 
Nirvana he sings about that, as in 
the myth, he seems to all but 
drown in it Suspended in animation 
or slow-motion ("Take Your Time”, 
“All Night Long"), ripening like a 
drug being metabolised ("In The 
Fullness Of Time") or simply 



mark this disc out. The 
positively sprawl, ebbing and 
flowing like a great soundtrack If 
Scorn, who've turned their version 
of dub and TripHop to much the 
same ends, occasionally sound like 
a Hitchcock soundtrack then 


to his vision. What sets 
Highs, Lows And Heavenly Blows 
apart, however, is the equally 



always had; 

Casiotone quality to it the sound is 
now expanded, the same motifs 
and personal musical quirks at last 


is like watching somebody find their 


Captain Beefheart & 
His Magic Band 
Trout Mask Replica 


25 years after it was first released 
on Frank Zappa's Straight label, 
Captain Beefheart (aka Don Van 
Vliet) & The Magic Band's magnum 
opus has finally made it onto CD in 
the UK. For devotees this is 
welcome news indeed, but for 
those unfamiliar with this still 
extraordinary record perhaps some 
explanation is necessary. 

Trout Mask Replica followed such 
Beefheart/Magic Band records as 
the admirable, albeit poorly 
recorded Safe As Milk, Strictly 
Personal and MirrorMan, all of 
which had helped to enrich 
Beefheart's reputation as a unique 
talent on the 60s rock scene. 
Feeling that his friend of 12 years' 
standing had been misunderstood 
by the record industry and that his 
real power had yet to be exposed, 
Zappa offered him a deal with his 
new label. Beefheart gladly 

marketed alongside such 'freaks’ as 
Alice Cooper and the all-girl 
groupie band The GTOs. The 
record that he and The Magic Band 
made under Zappa’s production, 
however, is a meeting of minds, 
where the jumble of jagged-edged 
' >t together perfectly to 


CTI are Chris (Carter) and Cosey Listening to this sublime poi 




1969 at a studio called Whitney in 
Glendale, California. The ambience 
that pulses through these tracks is 
that of a Folkways recording of 
some obscure, newly discovered 

effective device which helps to 

obsession via his Howlin' Wolf 
styled vocal and the slinky steel 
guitar playing of Zoot Horn Rollo 
and Antennae Jimmy Semens. The 
theme is more fully explored on 
"China Pig”, a song which features 







unfashionable, time-locked and 


excellent and erratic playing stops, 
starts, jumps and speeds up as 
Beefhearfs purposefully muffled 
vocal howls and grunts over the 

That Beefheart is in complete 
control of what was recorded is 
clear, although the strict guidelines 
he apparently subjected The Magic 
Band to occasionally dissolve to let 
the fiery personality of the 
individual player shine through. 
Thus the guitar crescendo that 
signs off 'Veteran's Day Poppy" 
(supplemented with John 'Drumbo' 
French's fly-swatting drum 
technique) provides the perfect 
ending for Beefheart’s personal 
anti-war song, while Antennae 
Jimmy Semens's crazed, half- 
spoken, half-screamed vocal on 
■Pena’ comes close to eclipsing 
that of his top-hatted leader. 

Another memorable (and 
legendary) song involving Semens 
is "The Blimp (Mousetrapreplica)* 
where his vocal is recorded over a 
telephone and laid over a Mothers 
Of Invention track called ‘Charles 
Ives’ which Zappa was running in 
the studio at the same time. The 
Blimp" acts as a signature for 
Zappa’s involvement with Trout 
Mask Replica, a freeform musical 
Dada act that admittedly reinforces 
the producer's freak culture theory, 
but also supplies the record with 
one of its most endearing 

Trout Mask Replica brims with 

century on it still packs a punch 
strong enough to wind anyone who 
listens to it. A fast and bulbously 
brilliant classic. 

EDWIN POUNCEY 


Ran Blake & Clifford 
Jordan 

Masters From Different Worlds 

MAPLESHADE MS 01732 CD 

Ran Blake & Christine 
Roundabout 


Blake, the most one-of-a-kind 
pianist since his idol Thelonious 
Monk, has built his defiantly 
unflashy, highly individual style on 
poignant dissonance, a fascination 
with death, a cinematic sense of 


confusing boundaries of jazz. He's 
most noted for his solo piano work 
and secondarily (because of an 
acclaimed album with Jeanne Lee) 
for his work with singers. On 
Masters From DiUerent Worlds, the 
co-billing with the late tenorist 
Jordan is a bit deceptive, since the 
ten track album includes a piano 

The Beatles''Julia'), two 
piano/drums duos (including the 
spooky ‘Laura’), two pieces with 
the sax quartet Windmill (including 
Burt Bacharach’s'Wives And 
Lovers"), and one with trombonist 
Julian Priester and a vocal by 
Claudia Polley, all six minus Jordan. 
Nonetheless, the two Blake/Jordan 
duos (Blake's "Vanguard’ and Billy 
Strayhorn's 'Something To Live 
For') and two trios with Priester 
joining them (Blake's 'Airline' and 
Jordan's 'Doug's Prelude’) are the 
disc's heart and soul, full of probing 
explorations that offer Jordan 
more chances to take than his 
normal bebop settings. On every 
count this is a stunning and 
adventurous album. The only 
complaint is that despite 
Mapleshade's big fuss about 'using 
a stereo pair of unconventional, 
much-modified mikes, no artificial 
processing, no mixing, live to two- 
track analog recording," the mix is 
overly tight and separated, offering 
little room ambience and bizarre 
perspectives, though Blake's piano 
nuances are beautifully captured. 

Blake returns to the vocalist/piano 
setting on Roundabout. Christine 
Correa oversings in an 
exaggeratedly bluesy style full of 

throatiness on the CD's first three 
tracks, but an a cappella version of 
“Lonely House' sets her on track, 
and a dramatic "You Don't Know 
What Love Is' shows she can use 
expressive inflections without 
slipping into parody (though she 
relapses on *1 Get A Kick Out Of 
You’). She has her own light sound, 
emphasising precise (but not 
prissy) enunciation and attention to 
detail for emotional emphasis. 

Blake generally reins in his 
tendency towards dissonance, 
though his accompaniment in “You 
Go To My Head' rarely offers the 
singer tonal support There are a 
few solo piano pieces, the majority 
as the first part of a two-song 


medley; his new masterpiece is the 
spiky (solo) eulogy'Marjorie 
Schuller', in memory of the wife of 
his New England Conservatory 
colleague Gunther Schuller. 


The Cramps 

The Cramps 


ACE/VENGEANCE WIKD132 CD 

It took an astute politico like 
Eugene Chadbourne to point out a 
blindspot for New York's 
'broadminded' musical 
intelligentsia: Country, the music of 
the South's white working class. 
Sweetened for the radio by 
Nashville, plundered for easy 
listening over the decades, its trials 
and tribulations do indeed seem 
distant from urbane ’access all 
areas’ radicalism. Indeed, the 
launch of a Country radio station in 
London last September looks set to 
achieve what JFM achieved for 
jazz: make it hopelessly 


boring. 

But, like jazz, Country remains 
one of the great forces in 20th 
century culture. If you think that 
Tammy Wynette is an unliberated 
bimbo, for example, you should 
check out the amazing 
autobiography she wrote with 
Joan Dew and listen again (when 
The KLF used her on their superb 
■Justified And Ancient’ hit, the 
joke was on Country music's 
detractors, noton her). Country's 
vital paradox is to enfold 
conformity with revolt, normality 

the hurt. Sure, there is the velvet 
voice of Jim Reeves (the honeyed 
heroin-fix, soporific and 

utterly up-fucked amphetamine of 
Hillbilly-where Country 
repression erupts, cuts sides for 
Sun Records, invents rock 'n' roll, 

depraves the entire wholesome 

The Cramps have always been 
about the special crazed outness 
of Hillbilly, about dipping tongues 
in strychnine and arsenic and 









fooling in public with deadly 
snakes: old Appalachian customs 
which they corrupt and putrify 
with expertly researched 50s B- 
movie schlock and 60s pop trash. 
It is the sound of hluegrass 
correctness (Reno And Smiley 

stunning guitar obligatos) gone 
real gone, stoned-to-fuck — on 
moonshine liquor, on kinky sex, 
on SIN. 

And, by the look of it, on modern 
art too. Rock's flirtation with the art 
school (Bryan Ferry, Richard 
Jobson, These Records) pales into 
insignificance next to "Naked Girl 
Falling Down The Stairs", Lux 
Interior's demented account of 
experiencing Marcel Duchamp's 
Nude Descending A Staircase in the 
Philadelphia Museum Of Art. 

Poison Ivy Rorschach is not only a 
one-woman torch bearer for true 
rockabilly twang, she also poses on 
the cover of the new Flamejob in 
black PVC brandishing an 
industrial blow-torch; on the back 
there's a (faked) picture of her 
applying the flame to the fuel 
bottle, legs astraddle the cylinder. 
And they say Damien Hirst's crew 

bitch castration terrorism! 

On Flamejob, both new songs and 
covers evince The Cramps' 
trademark high quality/low desire 
poetry and wit, a perfect splice of 
Andre Breton, rubber fetishism and 
outer-dementional (sic) puns. 
Production is clean and hard, with 
the emphatic drumbeats favoured 
since 1983's Smell Of Female. 

Rockinnreelinmaucklandnewzeala 

of tune'. It's a recording of a live 
gig from 1987, complete with 
PA-in-overdrive climax and new- 
for-CD encores (including 
lubricious softcore insinuations 
which Lux introduces as a 
■beautiful love song"). 

The Cramps quote surrealist Man 
Ray to Justify their excesses. They 
can get away with it because they 
are indeed doing something 
excessive. All the prophets of 
Ambient, Techno, etc who say rock 
'n' roll is dead should check out 
Flamejob. They might discover 
they've got bodies (not to mention 
a sense of humour). 



Fie!, Wiiija: through Vital 

Hetamkine: 13 Rue De La Prague, 
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8-Up 

Lie Down And Stay Calm 

At its best Lie Down is an update on 
the kind of percussion-heavy, 
limited-palette funk that 23 
Skidoo.ACR and others were 
making in the early 80s At its 
worst it brings the word 'mellow' 
ineluctably to mind. 

Skip the pointless jazz-cred of the 
opening track (a snatch from Miles 
Davis's Ascenseur) and the next 
four tracks crunch along 
convincingly enough, before a 
more orthodox soul groove takes 
over and tips the balance towards 
the lightweight. Dub and Ambient 
rear their familiar heads, of course, 
but don't do much to unhook the 
fixities of drum and bass In this 
regard the album takes arms 
against the drift and float (and the 
promiscuous steals from points 
worldwide) so prevalent in current 
club (or post-dub) records with a 
claim to intelligence. But this is not 
quite bold enough to lift it out of 
the realm of the ordinary. The 
stripped-down feel, urgent bongos 
and careful, reined-in tempos work 
fine, the economy with the samples 
too. The problem is that now 
hybridity is the norm, and pop can 


concepts, and I don't think jazz 
musicians find it any easier than 
anyone else; in fact it might be 
harder for them because there are 
no chords, so these catch-a-plane- 
over-to-jam-with-the-brothers 
affairs seem bound to fail. 

Sanders is in experimental mode 
here, trying out different things, 
seeing what sticks. His playing is 
perhaps as much spiritually as 
musically directed, and many 
momentary points of contact are 
arrived at and lost Only on the 
rambling, ecstatic "Boulandi 
Sarnawi - does he really find a 
home inside the music. This is a 
refreshingly rough and ready 
record of events, and although I 
ultimately doubt the tenor 
saxophone has really a nimble 
enough sound for the job, its fun 
hearing Sanders try to integrate 
with the metal clappers, krkaba 
(small box bass guitars) and vocal 
ecstasies. 

going to hear those recordings that 
Ornette Coleman made with The 
Master Musicians Of Jojouka?) 

RICHARD SCOTT 


Peter Hammill 
Roaring Forties 


play so joyfully with time and space, 
Lie Down doesn't choose a clear 
enough path of its own, ending up 
communicating with neither head 
nor feet We could use a little more 
enchantment around the place. 

WILL MONTGOMERY 


Maleem Mahmoud 
Ghania With Pharoah 
Sanders 

The Trance Of Seven Colours 

AXIOM 314 524 047 CP 

A project ’directed’ by Bill Laswell, 
which features saxophonist 
Pharoah Sanders recording in 
Morocco with the ensembles of 
Gnawa master Mahmoud Ghania 
and Abdelkablr Addabachi. And so 
Sanders joins the ranks of Afro- 
American musicians, including 
Randy Weston, Ornette Coleman, 
Archie Shepp, Don Cherry and 
even Maceo Parker, who have 
explored ensembles of traditional 
African musicians. I know from 
experience how difficult it is for any 
outsider to lock into African musical 


Until recently, Peter Hammill's 
albums had always been 
remarkable for their diversity: 
intimate, bittersweet love songs, 
hard rock workouts, and 
experimental epics were the 
strangest, yet most invigorating, of 
bedfellows for about 20 years, 
skilfully conjoined by the 
consistency of his philosophical and 
literary concerns. Then in 1991 
Hammill set up Re! Records, took 
complete control over the 
presentation of his albums and 
decided that compartmentalisation 
of moods was the answer. The 
ensuing "Calm/Loud" series has 
produced uneven results. Where 
Fireships (1992) succeeded in its 
finely wrought subtlety and 
restraint a surfeit of hard rock 
mannerisms made The Noise 
(1993) his dullest album to date. 
Even Virgin's recent retrospective 
compilations (another "Calm/Loud" 
series) have signally missed the 
point that Hammill's work is more 














juxtaposition of sharply contrasting 
ne live performance. 


the ■Calm/loud’ concept and 
benefits enormously from its 
mixture of large-scale and 


epic orientation. "Sharply Unclear' 


abstruse line like, • All the mirrors in 
your playroom, they twist your 

Simon Clarke's Hammond organ 
and David Jackson's barbed sax 
hurl "The Gift Of Fire (Talk Turkey)* 
into the fractitious soundworld of 
vintage Van Der Graaf Generator. 
The centrepiece, though, is "A 
Headlong Stretch*, nearly 20 
minutes of polyrhythmic rock which 
approaches the quality and 
complexity of his masterpiece 
"Flight* (from A Black Box, 1980) 
and the extraordinary opera The 
Fall Of The House Of Usher (1991). 
Favourite themes like Time, 


stylish/stylised violence of the 
serial killer groupies, but the 
naked ugliness of cornered 
aggression. Titles like "Immature 
Adolescence", 'Obesity And 
Speed* and "Sixteen And Suicide* 
pay homage to the socially 
dysfunctional, offering a roll-call 
of hatred, self-loathing and 
martyrdom. As Chris (no 
surnames here) rants on 'Erotic 
Bleeding", 'Everyone knows the 
creep that's inside; everyone 
knows that creep that's outside." 
But to make any further sense of 
this heavy bombardment of bile 
seems an almost impossible task, 
ling a press exclusion zone 
j themselves, Huggy Bear 
have split their personality. To 
decipher their ideas now involves 
wrestling with a tangle of comment, 
a media Frankenstein of opinion, 
hearsay and rumour, where the 
often misguided idealism of their 


by a host of Hammill voices, from 


so by regulars Manny Elias 
(drums), Nic Potter (bass) and 
Stuart Gordon (violin). Roaring 
Forties is the work of a great British 
eccentric still producing ambitious 


disinformation of their opponents. 
But if Huggy Bear are to be judged 
by music and lyrics alone, it's hard 
to avoid Ian Penman's conclusion 
{The Wire iU) that their ideas are 
y Situationist pranks rather 



The title has to be ironic. Weaponry 
listens to love about as often as the 
rock press heeds cries of sexism. 
And there's not much love to be 
found round here, either. 

Shedding the skeletal: ' 
of their previous 
Bear's second LP 

Riot Grrrl colleagues The Voodoo 
Queens, the maturing of their 
music has pushed them 


shuffling instruments and roles, the 

fluidity of. 

heavily with the 


Slum In Dub is the only dub album 
of genius that Gregory Isaacs ever 
put out First released in 1978, ifll 


output of the 80s: there's hardly 
any vocal, and when you do hear 
his voice Its drowned in echo. 
Mixed by King Tubby's apprentice, 
Prince Jammy, ifs a classic 
example of late 70s dub; less 
exuberant than some of the DJ- 
led tunes that dominated the 
middle of the decade, but still 
immersed in JA culture and still 
harking back to the timeless 
Studio One rhythms of the 60s. 

Ifs characterised by the use of 
lyrical little organ riffs that bubble 

dropping away to leave the dri 
nd bass alone. Ifs most effi 
on tracks like "Crofs*, "Also'and 
"Nigger" where the swirling Jammy 
mix invests the tunes with a rare 
power thafs missing from much of 
Isaacs's subsequent work 
On-U Sound flew the flag for 
British dub throughout the 80s 
and Adrian Sherwood, along with 
Jah Shaka, was one of the few 
producers to try to introduce new 
technology into the music. Now 
the likes of Alpha & Omega and 
Son Train are leading something 
of a digi-dub revival in the UK but 

jperce 
the latest album from The 
Revolutionary Dub Warriors 

>s. On the contrary. 
Reaction Dub bristles with ideas, 
from the Techno-tinged keyboards 
underpinning the stepping:' 
•Mount Uhuru* and "Dub The E", 


Rocker, 'was the end of an era fa¬ 
me — an era of the most intense 
worship of nihilism and 


and Peter was a fool, and the fool 
killed the genius,'said David 
Thomas of Pere Ubu a year later 
(Ubu grew out of Rocket From The 
Tombs, which Laughner had 
founded with Thomas in Cleveland, 
Ohio). Clinton Heylin, author of The 
Penguin Book Of Rock 6 Roll 
Writing, is the co-ordinator of this 
collection of private tapes and 
demos from the various self- 
destruct units Laughner led in 
Cleveland and then in New York 
t punk rock in the 

process, before kicking off too soon 
to make anything of it. 

A more than capable guitarist in 
the standard mid-70s folk-blues 
mode (which punk saw off for 
ever), Laughner writes and sings 
like Bowie doing Lou Reed and like 
Mott The Hoople’s Ian Hunter 
doing Dylan, with vanishingly tiny 
touches of Van Morrison circa 
Astral Weeks thrown in. So far so 
unsurprising: the mid-70s is a lost 
and forgotten era perhaps partly 



ed upside down in 
the 60s, played very often by 
jre only too well 
[hneTs former wife 








precisely class hatred; it certainly 
wasn't political; it went too deep to 
be accepting of the possibility of 


There’s a Richard Thompson song 
("Calvary Cross”) and an Eno song 
("Baby's On Fire"). There's the 
Robert Johnson number that 
suggested Heylin's simile, recorded 
on cassette the night before 
Laughner was found dead: "Me 
And The Devil Blues", of course, 
though it must be said he mines it 
more for humour than tragedy. 

And "Life Stinks", the only 

LP (The Modem Dance), complete 
with astounding Beefheart imitation 


for vocal. And the first song's called 
"Baudelaire", reminding you of 
things you like and things you hate 
about Patti Smith and Television, 
and all those guys who wanted to 


and could none of them find a 
sustainable way to do so. No 
reason to suppose that Laughner 
was any closer to the way there 
than the co-seekers who survived 


Pressler's version is a far more 
self-aware guide to times and 
reasons, but this takes you there 
too. It may need more explication 
(and Heylin's not really the person 
to give it), but it couldn't be a more 
unvarnished document of ability, 
imagination and discernment 



Anna-Kaisa Liedes 
Oi Miksi 

RIVERBOAT TUGCD 1009 CD 

In the frantic, trans-global 
scavenger hunt for ethno-musical 
titbits that constituted the interest 
in 'World Music' of a few years ago, 
certain traditions were, 
understandably, missed. For 
instance, the standing of Finnish 
folk music does not loom high — 

Scandinavian countries, jazz, both 
imported and home grown, 
commands the attention of 
‘serious’ music fans, while the youth 
will be listening to the universal diet 
of American stadium rock. Not a 
promising backdrop for a self- 
proclaimed experimental female 
folk musician, and Anna-Kaisa 



North South: through I 


Catalyst: through BUG 
ECfl: through New Note 


Staalplaat: through Voltage 


Liedes has been plugging away in 
Finland for 15 years without too 

Very much from the academic 
folk tradition, she studied kantele at 
the Sibelius Academy in Helsinki, 
subsequently becoming a teacher 
and exploring musics from round 
the world with her group Niekku. 

a Miksi is the fifth in Riverboafs 
‘Women Of The World’ series, 
showcasing female singers 
examining their ethnic-musical 
roots. In Liedes's case these consist 
of traditional songs from 
Ostrobothnia, Karelia and Ingria. 

Liedes’s voice is positioned centre 
stage, sometimes to stunning effect 
as in the closing "Sandran Laulu" 
(“Lullaby - ) where she accompanies 
herself on the 15-stringed kantele 
and the layers of vocal swoop 
backwards and forwards. 

accompaniment is provided by 
recorders, accordions, hanuri and 
mandolin producing a sound of 


seems to drift away during listening 
The lyrical content is unremittingly 
downbeat—the snatches of 
English translation on the sleeve 


Melancholic music then (certain 
accordion-led tracks could be 
bleak French chansons), but 



Loop Gi 


music, I feel it’s not only musically 
slack, it’s on morally dodgy ground, 
for all the talk of ’the blossoming of 
a new spiritual anarchy on the 
dancefloor’. I quote a Loop Guru 

tracks on their debut album Duniya 
fell into this ’Ambient padding’ trap. 
But in the case of The Third 
Chamber they're really onto 
something. There's a slow gamelan 
melody, played on a real 
Indonesian bongy instrument, some 
very nice bass lines, distinctive 
drum tracks, and exotic so-this-is- 
heaven type vocals. And best of all, 
tropical birds keep flying in, as 
though we really were in an 
Indonesian temple situation. 

Every now and then the bass and 
drums get dubbed out and back in 
— it’s simple, but it really works. 
Altogether this is the hi-tech 

piece. In fact the title The Third 

in hieroglyphics within the Great 
Pyramid in Egypt. This CD single 
version of the piece is in five parts 
and lasts about an hour. Yet 
another part of the piece formed 
the final track on the Duniya CD. 

Its less bouncy than the usual 
Nation Records fare, so it’s on a 
different label. Maybe this means 
its seen as less commercial, but for 
my money this is the best Loop 
Guru release to date. 

Moving over to Rapoon, we've still 

spiritual vibe is less, shall we say, 
'positive'. In fact listening to Rapoon 



pretty scary. I tell myself that it’s 
just tablas fed through some kind 
of delay, but the skin on my cocoa 
keeps shuddering... 

The opening track is almost 
cheerful, tablas and rattles loping 
along in front of a long melody 
played by some sort of wind-up- 


in The Observer’s listings. So let me 

blissed-out stupor long enough to 
say why The Third Chamber is a 
great record. 

First I have to say that some of 
Loop Guru's recordings get me less 
than excited. A fairly standard 
clubby groove plus a nifty Albanian 
clarinet sample — see, it's not 
really enough. If you make a piece 
which only works because you've 
chosen a great sample of ethnic 


the-chimney sound. Even here 
there’s an ominous undertow. It’s 
as though the music is heard from 
a car stranded in the desert with Its 
radio still playing. 

The other tracks seem to be 
based on pulling Indian music to 
pieces — small drums play lonely, 

voice float in and out on magic 
carpets of echo; buzzing clouds of 

cries well up from the horizon... 




























































The folk-influenced quartet is a 
more romantic work than anything 
else I have heard by Martland, and 
if the spiky ferocity of its middle 
section ensures that it will not be 
his equivalent of Michael Nyman's 
The Piano, its evocative closing 


but unspecifically told, on a 
personal emotional upheaval), with 
violin singing an aching unison 
melody with cello and then viola at 


uncharacteristically sentimental in 


Martland territory, brimming over 
with rhythmic energy and utilising 
many of his favoured techniques in 
the process. Martland works within 
simple or rigidly circumscribed 
harmonic and rhythmic 
foundations, but the obvious 
repetition and forward momentum 
of the music disguises a rich and 
complex underlay of shifting 

an elaborate and constantly 
evolving synthesis of instrumental 
voicings, in unison, counterpoint 
and direct opposition. It repays, in 
other words, close listening — 
don't let anybody tell you this is just 



nATHIESON 


Stephan Micus 

Athos: A Journey To The Holy 

Mountain 



After 17 years and 12 albums with 
ECM, Stephan Micus remains the 
label's best kept secret With 'Holy 
Minimalists' on a route to the loot 
and popular interest in Ambient 
riding high, it's amazing that 
Micus's distinctive music is still 
tucked away in the backwaters of 
the ECM catalogue, investigated by 
a tiny minority of inquisitive 
listeners. From a marketing angle 
he is potentially more interesting 
than Jan Garbarek or Arvo Part 
(ECM's stars): a forty-something 
German soloist based in a Bavarian 
hamlet who spends most of his 
time travelling the globe in search 
of age-old traditional instruments 
which are then multitracked in 
combinations never before heard. 
The resulting music spans 
centuries, cultures, and would 


ECM: through New Note 
Extreme: through Vital/SAM 
Hard Hands, Ninja Tune: through 

L'Attitude: through Polygram 
K-Vox: 75 Rue De Lourmel, 75015 


certainly appeal to that area of the 


hint of mysticism. 

Since 1988 Micus has been 
visiting Mount Athos, a peninsula in 
Northern Greece inhabited by 
monks of the Christian Greek 
Orthodox Church since the 7th 
century. Mightily impressed by the 
integrity and autonomy of their 
lifestyle, and the beauty of their 
liturgical rituals, he has composed a 
cycle of compositions which 
attempts to capture the strange 
harmony he perceives between the 
dark solemnity of then 


solos for shakuhachi (Japanese 
bamboo flute) and nay (ancient 
Egyptian hollow reed flute), alive 


idyllic duet for suling (Balinese 
hollow reed flute) and a set of 22 
flowerpots tuned with water, which 
is one of his most beautiful 
compositions. The three night time 

ambitious departure from his usual 
vocal work: they take 22 ancient 
Christian prayers as their textual 
reference point. Happily, this is not 
music of self-congratulatory 
religiosity (Micus has never stated 


musical ideals of the 'genre'. 

Quite apart from the fundamental 
impossibility of maintaining the 
(quite possibly fictitious) purity of 
folk art within the corporate 
machine of the music industry, 
patronisingly pushing the earnest 

'music of indigenous peoples' 
inevitably dooms such projects to 
Imperialist verisimilitude, good 

Not that it automatically 
diminishes the listening 
experience; witness the highly 
laudable evidence offered by Mo 
Boma. Whereas most Fourth 
World crossover pretenders end 
up stranded in a sub-soundtrack 
wilderness somewhere between 
Wildlife On One and Daktari, Mo 
Boma have managed to weave 
from their ethnic edectica 
something coherent and 
distinctive. Two tracks here, "Walk 
Like A Pygmy' and "Slolooblade: 
The Drowned World', are 
spectrally atmospheric but never 
merely colouful for the sake of it. 
Whether or not the notion of the 

devices to Western discourse is 
bunk, all this is done with 
admirable commitment to a 
singularly individual soundscape, 
reminiscent in its slo-mo rhythmic 
and sonorous kaleidoscopes of 
Agharta-e ra Miles Davis. 

Frenchman Thierry David, alas, is 
content merely to snack on other 
musics, adding Middle Eastern 


sounding like a hi-tech but lower- 
interest Eberhard Weber circa 
Little Movements . A shame, 


For evaluating Fourth World fusion 
such as these, one simple rule 
must always be observed: the more 
a record's liner notes or PR blurb 


ng and audiophile sound 


Such invocations of Western 
iconography — liberality, 
abundance, expertise, 


harmonist and resourceful 
composer — notably with French 
bizarros WY, who presumably 
didn't want to get involved in this 
one. And to be fair, a track such 
as “Kudai Erlik” is a superbly 
offbeat piece of work, 
transplanting Billy Preston's funky 
Fender Rhodes to the Casbah. 

But beyond the improbable 
inventory of percussion detonated 
in the music by the ever 
wonderful Steve Shehan, this too 
often resembles musical tourism 


detracts from the plutocratic 












Muslimgauze 
Blue Mosque 

STAALPLAAT STCD 081 2CD 

Muslimgauze 

Citadel 

EXTREME XCD 026 CO 


The main flaw in I 
excellent Fun-Da-Mental album 
Seize The Time was its reams of 
‘mutual respect 1 sleeve notes and 
carefully transcribed lyric sheets: 
there was a feeling that they were 
trying to say everything they'd 

then, in one big dollop. Although 
text Is still held as primary 
authority in many of the Middle 
Eastern religions and doctrines 
(ask Salman Rushdie), it seems 
that they may have to employ 


language-sated West 
On first hearing, Muslimgauze 
sound like I imagined Fun-Da- 
Mental would before actually 
hearing them. The 'group' os 
actually the long term project of 
one person, Bryn Jones, a 
percussionist and Islam devotee 
based in Manchester. Blue Mosque 
and Citadel teem with wordless, 


ine Lazy Nine 
ictric Lazyland 

IJA TUNE PROMO 


any one dancefloor category, and 
therein lies clubland death. 

Creating the kind of cross-cultural 
pot-pourri that will no doubt soon 

supposedly borderless spaces of an 


featuring aerial photography of the 
shelled-out Iraqi desert does not 
make for effective pro-PLO 


Where the music goes further 
than other Asian hybrids is in hot 
actually sounding like a hybrid at 
all. The heavily sequenced rhythmic 
elements of cups and bells and 
distorting electronic short-circuitry 
fit this breakbeat treatment like a 
gauntlet The effect is more 




to compound and confound. 
Released on Leftfield's Hard 
Hands label, it's a record that will 
be danced to rather than a dance 


L'ATTITUDE 522 905 CD 

Nine Lazy Nine are James Bradell 
and Kier Fraser, two survivors from 
the 80s Industrial scene. Bradell 
used to build exploding sculptures 
in the States, while Fraser, on the 
other side of the Atlantic, was part 
of Last Few Days, touring with 
Laibach and collaborating on 
projects with Cabaret Voltaire. The 
pair met in Italy and, in a Clockwork 
Oranpe-style turnaround, decided 
to abandon noise and embrace a 


Doctor Who dub of "Old Man River" 
slowly winds down into Ambient 
pomp. ’The Moon Of Beulah’ 
builds an avant garde seascape out 
of lilting African percussion, and 
'Only The Mad And Dangerous- 
plays evangelical chi 


Skylab'stf 
that cocks a snook at convention. 
Like Full Moon Scientists, Skylab 


Perhaps they admired the genre’s 
discipline, its ' ' 

eye for technical detail. Or did they 
seeinjazzthekeytoamore 
insidious kind of menace? 

Beane Lazyland is the duo’s 
second album, a strappingly mellow 
last-legs shuffle that serves up 
plenty of ambience without itself 
being Ambient Cutting a similar 
groove to The Pharcyde or J ustin 
Warfield, clarinets and trumpets 


prevents such dexterity inducing 
emotional alienation. Timbral 
acrobatics swing the music from 
jaunty, bright highs like ‘Be Hip 
And Shop" to the valium lows of 
the title track. Electnc Lazyland 
might sound stoned but its 
certainly never blunted. 

Kevin Walsh and Steve Rowlands 
(aka Full Moon Scientists) describe 



Like Nine Lazy Nine, they're a 
group of musicians who've 
wandered from their natural 
course. Howie B is probably best 
known for his production work on 
Soul II Soul's Club Classics Volume 
One. Toshi and Kudo are the duo 
behind Major Force Records, and 
Mat Ducasse is the studio based 
composer whose bulging archives 
of sound formed the source 

Setting aside their 
normal working methods, the four 
of Skylab set out to 
create a new kind of Ambient, 
rejecting programming in favour of 
experiment and improvisation, 
using keyboards, guitars, voices and 
■whatever else was lying around* to 
create music that would finely 
balance order and chaos. The 
results are predictably varied. 

# I unlocks a new world of space 
dub, a place of zero gravity where 
passages of free-drift, stasis and 
short effects sequences suddenly 


gentlest rocket flare of melody. 
■Seashell' and "Next" are sublime, 
like Gershwin in dub. Other tracks 
such as ’Six Nine’ recall the folkier 
charms of Ultramarine #/ may not 
be easy listening, but guided by 
such beauty, the human bird cries, 
footsteps, pancreatic gurgles and 
other mysterious shufflings 


gradually fall into place. A work of 
pristine simplicity. 

SUSAN MASTERS 


Michael Nyman 
Michael Nyman Live 

VIRGINAIENTURE VE 924 CD/MC 

Anyone who has ever been present 
at a Michael Nyman Band concert 
can testify that the listening 
experience is altogether different 
from that provided by his 
recordings alone. Nyman's 

the composer usually at the piano 

— are a robust bunch, well-trained 
in the muscular pulsings that their 
music demands. The concerts are 
amplified, and with Nyman often 
playing from a standing position 
(not quite Jerry Lee Lewis, but 
still...), the atmospheres often 
have more in common with a rock 
event than most modern classical 
music. 

This is Nyman's first live recording 

— made this summer over three 

is to record the event as much as 
the music itself. Much of the 
programme is well known by now: 
■Queen Of The Night’ from The 
Draughtsman's Contraa, two (of 

Dances, with a concert suite from 
The Piano which is only marginally 
shorter than the actual concerto 
(released earlier this year by Argo). 
Played live (with even the normally 
languid Piano progressing at a 
blinding pace) the formalist 
ingenuity that flavours Nyman’s 
compositional technique is 
sometimes obscured, with 
emphasis being laid upon the rush 
of velocity and rhythm. 

This also applies to "In Re Don 
Giovanni’ and "Bird List", two works 
dating from Nyman's 70s career. 
They are interesting pieces, 
spanning Nyman's involvement with 
experimentalism and the baroque 
witticisms that characterise the 
Contract, the soundtrack which 
provided him with his first 
commercial success. However, it is 
left to The Upside Volin, which was 
premiered at Seville’s Expo 1992, 
and here given its debut recording, 
to provide surprises and stylistic 
departures. Scored for The Nyman 
Band, a Moroccan orchestra and 
Arabic vocalists, the piece 







for Western and Eastern traditions. 
Shot through with a rich, lush 
timbre, Nyman's long melodic lines 

unpredictable rhythms. It 




huge chunks of applause that 
punctuate each piece. The 45 
seconds of applause given to Water 
Dances are dwarfed only by the 
minute-plus that follows the Piano 
Suite. No one doubts Nyman's 
commercial success nor, indeed, 
his deserving status. The Seville 



proportions; however, the inclusion 
of its readings seem unnecessary 
and excessive proof that at times, 
makes Nyman Live more like a 
recording of an adoring audience 
than anything else. 

Liz Phair 
Whip-Smart 

MATADOR OLE 107 CD/ MOLP 

Sass Is more titillating than sex, 
and Liz Phair's (verbal) show of 
both garnered sluices of praise for 
her debut album Exile In Cuyville. 
Then she sang of how she wanted 
to to be our 'blowjob queen'-, but 
the rest of her songs betrayed 
another story: their lines read, 'fuck 

Whip-Smart shows she hasn't 
learned from her mistakes. The 
diary entries read the same and 



by a woman ‘with something to 
prove'. The sobering up has 
increased her adeptness: from the 
cracked edge of "Jealousy" to the 
singsong slide of "Cinco De Mayo", 
she’s become more analytical, 

demanded too quickly has 
produced an album that falls short 
of Exile. Give her time and await 
her next release — by then she will 
have found her way. 


Plastikman 

tlusik 

NOVAMUTE NOMU 37 CD 

With his dedication to reviving the 

his stated love of the 303 drum 
machine, FUSE trainman and Plus 
8 label boss Richie Hawtin could so 
easily be curator rather than 
creator, a museum janitor 
sweeping the dust from around the 
instant antiques that make up the 
Acid House exhibition. 

As with last year's Sheet One 
album and the recent "Recycled 
Plastik’remix EF, the attraction 
resides in this music's unabashed 
sense of self-purification, its mix of 
hardness alongside crystal clear 

y. For every trance 
a track like the 


selected group of tones and 
shades to transcend the idea of 
Techno musician-as-craftsman 
rather than as artist It cuts both 
ways, though. Hawtin’s trademark 
bleeps and whistles serve as a 

masterpiece. 


Pete Rock & CL 



or uncreatively drawn 
out. Formalistic to an extreme, 
each of the three to four elements 
that make up each track — 
syncopated drum machine, 
modulated bass movements, 
whiplash oscillations, occasional 


Thte duo from Mt Vernon, a 
prosperous suburb of New York, 
released their debut album Mecca 
And The Soul Brother in 1992 to 
mass acclaim and high sales, 
quickly transporting Pete Rock, the 
then 22 year old producer, and his 
rapping partner CL Smooth into 
HipHop's higher ranks. Like many 
HipHop musicians (Grandmaster 
Flash, Mark The 45 King) Pete 
Rock is the offspring of Jamaican 
parents who owned a huge record 

sound from an 
him a fluency in music that was 

the "All Souled Out" EP. The 
production and quality on The Main 
Ingredient is likewise top drawer. 

This state of the art rap music, 
accessible and largely free of both 
the aggression and abstraction of 
East Coast HipHop. Smooth's vocal 
lines follow the beats and the 
musical construction is tight and 
it Ifs not clad in the 


thats used to blot out personal 
weakness in the vast majority of 
rap records. Clips from celebrated 
records by Biz MarkieandBig 
Daddy Kane, two Old School 
HipHop artists the duo would have 
to as children, are spliced 
into many of the cuts and musical 


catches up with her. 

She has changed, though, 
because now she's senous about 
the biz. Before it was all kind of a 
joke, a game to be played. But 
since she's been labelled a 'star" 


Slash: through Polygram 
Novamute, Spoon: through 


Musik perfects the funkless funk 
essayed by Cabaret Voltaire on 
their Virgin-era albums (no doubt 
because of the obvious shared and 
magnetic influence of Detroit). It 


accessory to good times out 
working as a soother rather than 
subverter of social forces. In a 
genre entirely bereft of ballads this 
is a close as HipHop gets to love 
songs. But to conclude that The 















suburban background would be a 
mistake as many of the genre's 
more vituperative acts (Public 
Enemy, Run DMC, Leaders Of The 


Irmin Schmidt 


As the keyboardist in Can, Irmin 
Schmidts contribution was often 
equivalent to the white psyche- 
curtain at the back of a theatre 
stage: he’s usually the last element 
you hear in the records' mantrlc 
abstractions. Now Spoon, Can's 
own reissue label, have packaged 
the best of his solo film scores, 


the band's les 
three separate CDs. 

Like Can, this body of work 


Can-style, sky-slobbering streaks of 
guitar, and on "Baal* that guitar 
sound — piercing, elongated, and 
extruded beyond the player's 
control — is frighteningly enhanced 
with multitracking, out-Morricone- 
ing the Once Upon A Time In The 
West motif. "Rita's Tune" is a 
bluepn'nt for much of the rest of 
the music in this collection: the 
musical drama sustained by having 


chord sequences that sound as if 

gorgeously actually take perverse 
diversions back to the start and 
arrive there through a hidden back 


Part Tv 

straight down the line yoyo-pop 
like Eno or John Cale used to make 
it, while "Mary In A Coma" 
combines drunken gamelan with a 
puffing old drum machine. From 
here on, into Part Three, there’s a 
sea change into an even more 

atmospherics. ‘City Of Magic" is 
light tribal drumming flickering 
across a freeform trumpet treated 
with what sounds suspiciously like 
the Czukay dictaphone. Best of all 
is ‘Man On Fire’, with Jaki Liebezeit 
accompanying a spectral string 
quartet — kind of Bartok with a 


Maybe all mi 
made to soundtrack a movie at 
some point there are lessons to be 
learnt about the quality and value 
of sound — that to produce a note 
or a knock can have meaning, 
sympathy, frequency, a type of life. 
Much of this Schmidtmusik 


helped with this recording, but I 
don't think it has a mass 
membership.) The nationalist style 


false dawn. ‘Genuine national 
character comes from within... It 
a by-product, not an aim, of artisti 

The Duo For Violin And Piano 


style periods. The late Duo For 
Violin And Cello is probably the 
most gripping work here. Acerbic 
and often violent, it was found 
incomplete among the composer's 
papers after his death in 1985. If 
Sessions's work doesn’t yield its 


The main marvel is the economy 
of means. There are plenty of guest 
musicians playing on the collection, 
but Schmidt’s keyboards dominate. 
Even the music from Rote Erde (on 
Part One), the most conventional 
'Euro-cinema soundtrack', with its 
wistful melodeons, reverberant 
pianos and passionate violins, is 
closer to Eno’s ‘Always Returning" 
than to Betty Blue. The rest of the 
tracks on this first disc, though, 
start to inject a wider vartety of 
textures. "Gesicht Im Dunkel" is a 
spat between improvised 


In Big Black's heyday, Steve Albini 
could have claimed to have pushed 
post-punk guitar to a new set of 
(highly influential) limits, evolving a 
whole code of scraping, gouging, 
tubercular sounds akin to ringing 



continuing to bnng him to a wider 
public on CD; the recent Chamber 
Music was rated a 'Winner' in The 
Wire 123. 

the Six Pieces For Cello f 


title—the main work here is the 
Violin Sonata of 1953, 

Tough and sinewy, hard and 
superbly crafted, the complexity of 
this music is enough to explain the 
composer's neglect. It's also 
difficult on performers; but Curbs 
Macomber on violin and Joel 
Krosnick on cello obviously believe 

contemporary Aaron Copland, 
Sessions didn’t have a 'popular" 
side. (The Roger Sessions Society 


the studio, mostly to give his diecast 
production stamp to many of those 
groups' sounds. 

The guitar has since been pushed 
into even harsher climes by Caspar 
BrOtzmann and R 
and the Big Black template h; 
been subject to numerous 

the likes of Rodan and Slint. All of 
which should be enough to ensure 
at least a curious hearing for At 
Action Park, the first album from 
Albini's current group Shellac. 

The record turns out to bea 
thoroughly contemporary trawl 
through Lo-fi guitar styles but also 


Pony Show", "II Porno Star and 
"Song Of The Minerals" all rest on 
solid rhythmic foundations, Albini 
less concerned with showing off 
than with bringing his co¬ 
conspirators Todd Trainer and Bob 
Weston to the fore, and letting the 
ensemble he's assembled go 

Given that this is only the fourth 
full-length album Albini has made 
for himself (two Big Black discs and 
one Rapeman album being the 

songwriter, and not just a noise- 
merchant, he is. ‘A Minute - houses 
vocals as thoroughly syncopated 
and jagged as the undertow 
beneath, while lyrically, he's less 
interested in songs about fucking 
than songs about Canadians (see 
The Idea Of North - and ‘Boche's 
Dick") or old men in pool halls No 
longer in love with the grotesque, 
but still fascinated by his guitar, 
Steve Albini, former enfant terrible, 
has finally grown up. It suits him. 


Soul Coughing 
Ruby Vroom 

SLASH 828 555 CD 

Whether or not Soul Coughing had 
in mind that overworked catch-all 
term'collision'to describe their 
music, the first chanted line of 
Ruby \/room hits an evocative note: 
"A man — drives a plane—into — 
the Chrysler Building.’ It certainly 
; Soul Coughing's head-on 


recklessness with which they carry 
off their absurdist schtick: a bunch 
of latter-day Harold Lloyds scaling 
the face of the Knitting Factory. On 
the surface of things, this New 
York-based quartet belong in a 
similar bag with the pathologically 
goofy sophomore duo They Might 
Be Giants, or the more studious 
David Byrne proteges Geggy Tah, 


reaffirming what’s most essential 
about rock, its capacity to boogie, 
or, a la "Kashmir", to control its 
ascent into 4/4 heaven. "Dog And 


te ’quirky’category, 
but only just making them rather a 
10CC for for South Bank 

Soul Coughing are a different 
matter entirely, although the 
scrambled word-salad included on 
the sleeve makes you fear the 


ou were the Baltic Sea and I were 







simple inventory explanation i 
ingredients makes no sense. It 
comprises Sebastian Steinberg's 
rerYuvalGabay': 
'-inflected drums 
with li’Ark (sc) De Gli Antoni s® 
unusually catholic sampling: 
anything from fractured breaking- 
glass-in-a-dental-surgery sounds, 
to atmospheric phonograph crackle 
to (the record’s most traditional 
device, but still surprisingly 
effective) a cut-up colloquy 
between The Andrews Sisters and 
Howling Wolf, with Toots & The 
Maytals refereeing from deep in 
the mix. 

The result is surprisingly flexible, 
sometimes straight-ahead funk in a 
low-rent Chili Peppers vein, 
sometimes strung-out and 
atmospheric (as on the beautifully 
somnolent "True Dreams Of 
Wichita"), only occasionally loitering 
around the arid fringes of sub- 


Beelzebub"). Singer-ranter M 
Doughty initially promises to be the 
weak link, with his ranting non 
sequiturs. but the dyspeptic 
urbanity of his delivery is winning 
once you attune to It, and even his 
most recherche conceits have a 


metaphoric — thread through 
them: the compulsive 
■Screenwriter's Blues" is a 
beautifully jaundiced vignette of LA 


comparisons were required for 
something this sui generis, you'd 
have to imagine the place where 
Pavement meets early Was (Not 
Was), have Mark E Smith and 
Steely Dan standing by as impartial 
observers, and then crash a cheap 
cardboard mock-up of a 50s flying 
:er right in the middle of It And 


Sly Stone 

Precious Stone: In The Studio 
With Sly Stone 1963-1965 

ACE CHD539 CD 




Matador: through WEA 
Big Life: through Polygram 


ce: through Pinnacle 


appropriation of 'exotic' source 
material into a solid rock context 
Spencer’s take on the blues 
throughout his two previous UK 


apprenticeship in Pussy Galore, 
especially their Lo-fi shredder of an 
album DlalM For Motherfucker. 

Spencer has gone on record as 
saying that he wants to play rock W 
roll like it comes from Mars and that 
the very essence of the blues is that 
its fucked up. Orange Is less 


predecessors, but still conveys those 
ne funky Stax 


surprising flourish of strings. 

It's no 'ironic' deconstruction job 
- though "Bell Bottoms* is close 
to tongue-in-cheek Cramps 
territory. "Ditch" and "Drang" are 
lurching, syncopated rock 'n' roll 
mutations, the latter dirtied by 

solo thrown in for extra noise value. 
Spencer's in-the-red guitar 
outbursts are used more sparingly 
but surface on the roughed-up 
Beefheart-style blues of "Dissect". 

style, a la Bo Diddley, there are 
plenty of name checks for The 
Blues Explosion throughout. 'Blues 
X Man" c‘ " ' 
from the world and into bed with 
his wife, with female backing 
singers cooing "Blues explosion’ as 
accompaniment, and the phrase 
crops up again on the outrageously 
sexual "Full Grown". This is an 
absurdly vital record. It makes the 
blues sound like they were 


d Paul Whiteman and Sly 
revered the Brit-pop wave that hit 
America so hard, 63 to 65. 
Majoring in music, smart and 
ambitious, Sly spent these years 
DJing, producing records and trying 
to work out who he was: while his 
James Brown pompadour mutated 
into a Moptop and he hung out 
with Brit-pop wannabes like The 
Beau Brummels. 

This is not a compilation of hits 
(more than half the 28 tracks have 


treatment and of pastiche — some 
of which resurfaced, transformed, 
when The Family Stone began to 


as proficiently as Chiffons-type girl 
groups sang, he flashes through 
early 60s chart styles perfectly 
entertainingly and perfectly 
shallowly. The only thing that catch 

and pre-echoes of later hits. 

The first real sign of Sly to come 
is on his cover of The Drifters' ‘On 
Broadway", where he begins to 
turn his faintly wooden voice and 
inflexibility of intonation towards his 
later role as MC-of-tbe-multicult 
generation, the static centre in a 
morphing torrent of funk He can 
sound as fake as Jagger (though 


device, and to write songs that 
suited such talents: modern pop 
about the collage-polystylism of 
modern pop (bits of studio back- 
chat reveal how much his 
immediate audience enjoyed this: 
the ambience in San Francisco at 






sic has moved Leo label 
gin (an eai 


ubiquitous ensemble that took up 


The story goes that Sly threw in 
pop production and turned to 

Slick had failed to get the vocal for 
The Great Society's "White Rabbit" 
correct after 200 takes, knowing 
he could do better than these 
whitebread hippy clowns. Well, 
maybe so, maybe not. The 1966 
live version of "White Rabbit" on 
The Great Society Live At The 
Matrix, 'oriental' meandering and 
all, is in advance of anything here, 
in ambition and in execution. Sly's 
early fidelity to classic, three i 

supposedly superior black taste: 
either he hadn’t twigged he could 
get more out of spreading out in a 
directions at once (including 
lyrically), or he knew he wasn't 
ready yet. He wasn’t, though 
hearing him run through the 
possibilities, from doowop to 
Nuggets-punk to boho-funk, can 
be fascinating 


musical legacy he left behind. 
Ignored in his lifetime by people 
who should have known' 


collection for early 95 and the 
Amencan 'Acid Jazz' label Luv N' 
Haight are pushing the rare 
Brotherhood album out on the floor 
for 'breaks’ brothers everywhere. 
Now is the time to reissue the 
sound of Sun Ra! 


champion) to reissue A Night in 
East Berlin under this new title 
Recorded live in approximately 
1976-77 (the year punk really 
broke) in a part of Europe that was 
still cut off from the West by a 
guarded concrete wall, this historic 
landing by Sun Ra And The 
Arkestra must have given the 



first time: the opening track, "A 
Quiet Place In The Universe", 
features some superb slow-motion 
tenor sax playing by John Gilmore 
who is backed by an equally 
lethargic sounding army of 
trumpets and flutes, while Sun Ra’s 
subtly stabbing roller-rink organ 


Sun Ra & l 
A Quiet Place In The Universe 

LEO CDLR 198 CD 

In the short space of time since 
Sun Ra shook off his earthly mantle 
to Join the stars which he always 
aspired to reach with his music and 


(too 


rock fans), now it would appear 
that the time is ripe for his vast 
archive to be sorted through with 
fresh ears and enthusiasm. The CD 
format has made many scratchy, 
previously unobtainable recordings 
available and has allowed full 
performances by The Arkestra to 





ng 45s BIG LIFE BFLCD 11 CD/MC 


student concert halls throughout 
the 70s, Steve Hillage has been a 
in beneficiary of such circular 


slipping under, "I Pharoah" sounds 
similarly relaxed, as though the 

The Arkestra are huffing up to 
sh their audience come as 


duo of Hillage and Miquette 
Giraudy, and in recent years they 
have been cropping up in the most 
predictable places. 

These two releases together form 
System 7's third album and they 

electronic psychedelic sound. 
Certainly the presence of 
contemporary collaborators on the 
albums — Derrick May, Laurent 
Gamier, Youth and The Drum Club 
— has a marked effect even if 
their combined weight fails to 
eradicate Hillage’s own Pink 
Floydffangerine Dream influences. 
With the exception of two tracks 
("Radiate", "Overview"), both 


towards the dance floor, whereas 
the contents of Water are designed 

That said, there is surprisingly little 
contrast to the two albums. True, 

stuff than the sliding 
transformations of their companion 
album. But even so, there is a 
sense that System 7 make fine 
' ' ' ;. Various 
;s, Spanish 
guitar, and, yes, on the Fire mix of 
"Batukau", a guitar solo — all surf 
along a surface that, for the most 
part, lacks a sense of intensity and 

Much of the music designed for 
chill-out zones is purposefully dilute 


so. Mournful tinkles on the "World 
Turtle Mix" of "Batukua" do give 
way to some genuinely interesting 
timbres — the shadowy underlay 
of "Mysterious Traveller" is pure 
Tangerine Dream — but the results 
are forgettable. This need not 
necessarily be a bad thing: as 


Tampa Red 
It Hurts Me Too 

INDIGO IGO 2004 CD 


flavour of the me 
the Southern country blues out of 
the fields, into the cities and to the 
hip British record collections of 


notes. Also, not always the case 
with cheap reissues, there are brief 
rundowns of recording dates, 

Hudson 'Tampa Red’ Woodbridge 
was a man who realised the 
commercial value of a trademark. 
But if he gained notoriety for 

i lyrics and showed an 


i, it shouldn't detract fro 


New releases o 


5LHfll 


One of the unsung advantages 
offered by current 
Techno/AmbientfTrance music is 
that for the unrepentant hippies of 
the first generation at least, it has 


al Waldron piano, 
lam baritone sax. Music 
igton, Bernstein, Waldron, 


: BAM 
J-JMA 













Tampa Red cut an extraordinary 
320 sides between 1928-53, but 
this set concentrates on his hottest 


the two sub-traditions. Though 
much of this material was recorded 
in Chicago it lacks the hard edge of 
the electric blues recorded in that 
city during the 50s and 60s. 

Some of the humour of risque 
'race' songs from 60 years back 
may be lost on the modem list 
(you are getting period charm 
here) but this is where you will find 
the much-covered source material 
that fired the likes of BB King, 
Freddy King, Fats Domino and 
Chuck Berry. 

If Tampa Red was pretty much 
gone by the turn of the 50s, Big 
Bill Broonzy and Leadbelly were 
just hitting their popular stride. 
Broonzy (a disciple of Tampa Red) 

made his living playing Chicago. A 
multi-instrumentalist, he played 
banjo, fiddle and guitar, then 
moved onto electric guitar as the 
urban influence grew in the blues. 

Broonzy's trademark warm, 
drawling singing style sounds 

Though he could switch styles 
with ease, It was the country 
blues that ensured his (and 


voice and a driving guitar style and 
you begin to understand why this 
man was ripped off by everyone 
from the aforementioned king of 
skiffle to Led Zeppelin. 

Various Artists 


Why should the prospect of Nigel 
Kennedy, Andy Sheppard, Nana 
Vasconcelos and a host of other 

nyatiti player Ayub Ogada to beat 
poet Michael Horovitz, getting 
together for a week of 
'experimental' recording at Peter 
Gabriel's Wiltshire studio be so 
inherently irritating? Too many 
memories perhaps of the early 
70s, when progressive musicians 
routinely met up for world¬ 
changing summits in the country 
and then expected punters to 
fork out for the lame results. An 


disappointingly free of bombast 
and pretension. Far from being 
'arcane', the music is all too 
accessible. There are a couple of 


definable product achieved, but 
gives a manicured, soundtrack 
quality to many of the tracks. 

"Yodel 3* is inconsequential 
rhythmic doodling, while "Chinese 
Canon', Jeffes's collaboration with 
Cheng and Zhou Yu, is like the 
theme from a not yet dreamed of 
Onental movie by Jane Campion. 
The two 'experimental' attempts at 
providing a vocal focus — Gifford 
reading Coleridge's youth And Age 
and Horovitz intoning into a walkie- 
talkie on ‘Cage Dead' — are 
decidedly feeble. A pity, since the 
music on both tracks is some of the 
most enjoyable on the album: the 
former powered by Billy Cobham's 
simple, but exhilarating drumming; 
the latter with hauntingly delirious 
strings and saxes courtesy of 
Sheppard, Kennedy and members 
of a Turkmen wedding band. 
Sheppard's contribution is excellent 
throughout, his big-toned blowing 
giving a much needed body to this 
entertaining, but slightly too well- 
mannered project. 


Various Artists 
Red Hot & Cool: Stolen 
Moments 

MCfl/GRP 97944 CO 

The fifth instalment of the Red Hot 
Organisation’s AIDS/HIV awareness 
campaign has been organised by 
Sebastien Earle, a black South 


Inevitably, the collaborations vary 
in quality — Donald Byrd's meeting 
with rapper Guru of Gang Starr is 
an unsubtle live recording; 
Incognito’s uptempo duet with 
Carleen Anderson reaches none of 
the heights these two are capable 
of individually; and Me'Shell 
NdegeOcello’s sublime voice is 
undermined by Herbie Hancock's 
meandenng backdrop. 

comes from The Roots and Roy 
Ayers. Supposedly taken from a 
live show (though the crowd noises 
and compere introduction which 
bookendthe track sound 
suspiciously like they have been 
tacked on), "I Shall Proceed’is a 
dextrous piece of music, 
characterised by gentle bass, 
chattering rap and starbursts of 
melody within which Ayers’s vibes 
fill in the gaps in The Roots 
unorganised vocal delivery (partly 
by rippling out snippets of his 
ancient “Everybody Loves The 
Sunshine’ track). 

The rest of the record is stuffed 
with quality acts. Michael Franti 
(once of The Disposable Heroes Of 
Hiphoprisy) and The Pharcyde 
deliver worthwhile rap tracks. New 
York's The Groove Collective (in 
tandem with Bernie Worrel) and a 
solo Branford Marsalis (covering 
John Coltrane’s "A Love Supreme') 
do what they do best, and Ron 
Carter and MC Solaar compete to 


influence on the British pop and 
folk music of the 50s. 

Ignoring the urban electric 


contemporary sound of the blues 
at the time, UK folk and jazz fans 
picked up on the folk music of 


limited studio time, and settled 
for jamming around a selection of 
pleasing though not earth- 
shaking tunes, with the result that 
the frisson promised by the 
collision of diverse sounds and 
musical viewpoints only rarely 


singers such as Woody Guthrie 
and Jimmy Rodgers. In fact 
Lonnie Donegan largely based a 

blame them for that. 

The Leadbelly album is the pick of 
the crop here. Not only a stunning 
musical historian — he applied his 
virtuosity on guitar, accordion, 
piano and harmonica to blues, pop 
songs and spirituals — he was also 
a prolific and much-covered writer, 
and this exemplary compilation 
includes such standards as 
"Goodnight Irene’, "CC Rider" and 
'Rock Island Line'. Add to that a big 


In another context Canadian 
songstress Jane Siberry moaning 
"My Mother is Not The White 
Dove’ might prove insupportable, 
but it takes that kind of loopy 
exiremity to brtng out the jarringly 
evocative potential of a meeting of 
flugelhorn, Kenyan lyre, Turkish 
ney flute and English string section. 
Elsewhere, the 'World’ musicians 
are used largely to provide droning 
or scratching support The use of 
Penguin Cafe's Simon Jeffes and 
multi-talented sometime Strangler 
Alex Gifford as ‘directors’ ensures 
that chaos is avoided and a 


Britain, Earle became involved with 
the campaign when directing a 
section of the Red, Hot 6 Dance 
video which featured the likes of 
The Young Disciples and The 
Brand New Heavies. Deciding this 
type of music could support an 
album of its own the Red Hot 
Organisation chose Earle to co¬ 
ordinate its content and 
accompanying video (recently aired 
on Channel Four). 

Red Hot S Cool features the cabal 
of international artists who have 
made this musical cross-breed of 
HipHop and jazz their own. It pulls 
together older performers such as 
Herbie Hancock, Lester Bowie, and 
Donald Byrd with modern players 
like The Roots, Digable Planets and 
UFO (who provide the title track). 
"No sampling here,” trumpets the 
PR, "everything is performed live.” 


Redman, The Watts Prophets, 
Pharoah Sanders, Tony Remy, Don 


Various Artists 
Trance Europe Express Three 

VOLUME TEEXCD 3 CD/MC 

Various Artists 

Chill Out Or Die Volume Three 

RISING HIGH RSN 25 CO/IP 

The dance has been the motion 
that brought you closer to god; to 
s/he that you desired but for social 
reasons couldn’t fondle in public; 
now it’s what takes you closer to 

eulogising in these pages recently 

least, it provides its own solutions 
to the old head/heart Split. The 







compilations sit right on the edge 
of the critical fence dividing 
buttquake muzak and worthwhile 
brain machine Techno, and it's 


wander and leave at will, although 


yet Air Liquide's "Cl 
with its snatches of a speech by a 
spokesman for the Aetherius 
Society, and Biosphere's "The 
Third Planet" exemplify one 
extreme of Electronica's tendency 
to mythologse itself as a gateway 
to boundless star maps; to act as a 
conduit through v. 


Kahlil El’Zabar/The 
Ritual Trio 

ce Of The Re 


as a third generation AACM group 
(though bassist Malachi Favors is a 
first generation member), The 


There's a chunk of space 
devoted to the boisterous Rephlex 
label, including a timely p-ziq 
track that calls up the ghost of 
Roy Castle playing the trumpet, 
and Caustic Window, yet another 
alias of Aphex Twin, on whose 
"Cunt" you can almost smell 
burnt-out circuits and belching 
black smoke — if this is anything 
to go by (almost certainly not), the 
next Aphex stuff will be more like 
a wired Big Black. 808 State 
reappear with "Mondonet", soaked 
in awry Latin ambience, but the 
best track is Mouse On Mars's 
■Maus Mobil", a staggeringly 
inventive stack of dubbed-out 

Pulse, Kinesthesia and Link (the 
rhythm-friendly end of the Global 
Communication/Reload operation) 

circuit training; examinations of 
Techno glide and groove that 
reject narrative in favour of 

Chill Out Or Die Three, like its 


Like percussionist Zabar's otl 
trio, The Ethnic Heritage 
Ensemble, they play folk music 
filtered through the 


e references are less 
colourfully 'ethnic' and more tier 
to the urban experience. The 


this version of "Sweet Meat" with 
that on the David Murray/Zabar 
duet Golden Sea (Sound 
Aspects) and you'll hear Ari 
Brown reject Murray's 


keeping with the 


the mid-505 hard bopper and no! 


and never ventures into the 
stratosphere. And Zabar's tribute 
to "Ornette" is not the expected 
free bop manoeuvre but a bass 


the soundtrack to a glitzy 
presentation, and M-Age's 
"Mindwarp" has already dated. 
James Bernard's "Mars Rain", a 
lengthy tone poem constructed of 
a continuous storm field recording, 
simple chord structure and 
swooping UFO noise, really hits 


inflected stroll). Even Zabar's R&B 
croon on "Save Your Love For Me" 
seems sincere and consistent with 

of subtle, persistent, even- 
tempered change — a ritual of 


Mixology Continued from page 32 

Uppermost in this area are the little-known Audio Active, whose 
recent We Are Audio Active (Tokyo Space Cowboys) LP was mixed by 
Adrian Sherwood and released through On-U Sound, and The Silent 

Paris and Tokyo. 

We Are Audio Active Is a schizoid, spaced-out trip through the outer 
limits of the echo chamber, with African and Asian influences thrown 
in to the mix alongside the weird cosmology, while the dubby 
soprano-filled grooves of Words And Silence, which features 
contributions from The Last Poets, Menelik and The Mad Professor, 
are inspired by Tokyo's annual Reggae Sunsplash and too many late 
nights ingesting Linton Kwesi Johnson records.. 

One group that is both an integral part of and 

separate from ths particular crop of new Japanese players is Major 
Force. It's two original members, Toshio Nakanishi and Masayuki Kudo 
(better known as Tosh and KUDO), have been based in London since 
1992. They met while Tosh was a member of the early New Wave 
band Melon (who, among other things, attempted to combine off- 
kilter rap with covers of old Martin Denny tracks) and KUDO was 
working as a soundman at the cult Tokyo club Pithecanthropus where 
Melon often performed. 

Earlier this year, under the name Love TKO (Love Tosh And KUDO'S 
Organisation), the duo released the Head Turner album, again on Mo 
Wax, which provided an alternate take on the new Japanese style, 
drawing heavily on the drifting astral projections and cosmic echoes of 
Lonnie Liston Smith as well as the spacey acid fusion of the 60s West 
Coast groups. The two singles that were lifted from the album — the 
hypnotic and compelling "Tongue In Your Ear" and a mellowed-out 
version of Buffalo Springfield’s "For What It's Worth" — owe their 
influences as much to Texas and California as to Tokyo. "I need some 
kind of supernatural things going on in a track," says Tosh, "a break 
from all that boring technical stuff.” 

For their new SkyLab project (the album #/ is released on 
L'Attitude, a Phonogram subsiduary, this month) the pair are working 
with engineer/producer Howie B (best known for his work with Soul II 
Soul and Tricky) and Mat Ducasse. With its expansive, almost operatic 
themes, #/ might herald the return of the 'concept' album, combining 
the Kingston, JA ambience of Ladbroke Grove with West Coast rock 
guitars, Far Eastern sentiment, and imbuing the LP’s electroacoustic 
abstractions wth a real sense of intimacy. "My part isn't musical," 
explains Tosh. "In fact, I never listen to dance music. KUDO is very 
groove-oriented, so he lays down the beat. I try to throw in some 
weird element, a Moog sound, percussion or whatever — like Brian 
Eno did for Roxy Music." 

When the new wave of Japanese groups started to 

emerge, many critics expected them to disappear as swiftly as they 
had arrived. But thanks to the support of a number of independent 
labels and healthy interest both at home and abroad, the scene has 
firmly established itself and is continuing to grow and adapt. Major 
Force, DJ Krush and UFO in particular are increasingly international in 
their outlook, and are gradually finding their way into the European 
mainstream. But however they progress, all these artists have a desire 
to stay close — at least emotionally — to their sources of inspiration. 
As Cool Spoon percussionist Towatari puts it, "We don't like the old 
generation of Japanese musicians who wanted to go abroad, make it 
big and forget Japan. We all want to communicate with foreign 
audiences, but our attitude is Japanese. Our roots are in Japan; we 
want to support that scene." □ 
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Connelly's article 'Batchelor In 
Space’ {The Wire 128) about the 
unique Juan Garcia Esquivel, as it 


book From 1 To B Memoirs Of A 
B-Movie Player {Doubleday 1972), 
actor Jack Hallam (he came from 


Esquivel, His Rano And Orchestra, 
certainly isn't ’easy’. Neither is it 
difficult just... different 
Unfortunately, there were no 
biographical details on the record's 
sleeve, just a reference to 

sessions at New York’s Webster 
Hall, where he had a grand piano 
suspended from the gallery 20 feet 
above the orchestra to achieve a 
full spectrum of sound! 



while she sang (Mansfield was, b 
all accounts, a good singer of 


>m her perch 
on top of the piano onto the lid 
breaking all the fingers in Esquivel's 


The first is just to wonder whether 
Marinetti's monumentally un-PC 
premature fascism isn't the 

these: the Russolo brothers got to 
noise-music and noise-machines 
before anyone else in Europe, in 
1913, And Marinetti got to noise- 
poetry some years before that: he 

colonial wars, and he found he like 
the sounds of machine-guns and 


Carlisle Room in NYC just three 
days later after he'd persuaded his 
doctor to set his fingers in a way 
that enabled him to play chords. 
Such was Juan's thirst for 


his broken fingers?) c 
"Ting, Ting, Ting" on the lp wm 
Stereo Drums but could not be 
credited for contractual reasons 

release of Pretzel Logic, Steely 
Dan's Donald Fagen and Walter 
Becker attributed their use of 
marimba, vibes and percussion, as 
played by Victor Feldman, to the 
influence of Esquivel's records. 

His albums, when you can find 


Cabaret Voltaire in 1916, not know 
about its Italian precursor the 

e well-informed young 
s. But their politics were 
d most of them got 
caught up in careerist surrealism 
with Stalinist tendencies (so that 
they spent the next 30-odd years 
rewriting their past so that it came 
out they 'weren’t influenced’ by 
Futurism). Of course they wouldn't 
necessarily have heard what it 
sounded like: although Luigi 
Russolo, a retiring, painstaking, 
determined man, went oi 

years after Marinetti had 
up to Mussolini, this was a pre- 
a when jazz bands 
tuldn't record drums, as they 


Mention of jazz brings me neatly 


the black input into Dada, and 
indeed Futurism? 

The key dates are tantalizing. Th 


composition that ought to have a 
bearing in this question of 
influence, “A Military Symphony 
Engaged In A Battle Of Jazz". 
Hullo, Art Of Noise' Unfortunately, I 

(though Brymm joined the army in 

Reese Europe, a lieutenant in the 
all-black 369th US Infantry 
Division, the legendary 'Hell 
Fighters’, whose band — also 
usually called The Hellfighters- 
turned a one-night show in Paris in 


playing for the dance specialists 
Vernon and Irene Castle, the pop- 
success of early teens New York. 


1916 anyway, ar 
manifestations reached Europe 
before 1919, when the ODJB- 



Europe's drummer was Buddy 
Gilmore, who may have been the 
first to use a modern trap-drum 
(the century's most successful 
Intonarumoro): in "Castle Walk' he 
used it to imitate pistol shots; in 
‘Castles In Europe' to imitate a 
machine-gun. The dates of the 
earliest recordings of these pieces? 
February 1914. 

So perhaps Futurism got there 
first by a whisker. Assuming Luigi 

in New York, 
sending letters home: letters which 
just happened to mention the 

and Europe, and Gilmore, 
ve one sweet, sweaty night, 


a pupil of Dvorak 
and Joachim — considered far 
more wild and noisy than his outfit 
Others sprang directly from the 
American war-presence in Europe, 
and certainly played there. For 
example, Tim Brymm’s 40 Black 
Devils Overseas. Brymm was 

>f Dvorak's black pupils, 


manufacture than the one pound it 
costs for Its packaging. However, if 
his defence of vinyl is based on 
such unquantifiable subjectives as 
'CD sounds dosed-in, naff, lacks 

the charming molecular theory (I), 
then its no wonder that we (the 

and buy the scratchproof discs. 

I am convinced that valve 

the transistor, but that is another 
hi-fi debate. Vinyl sounds different, 
OK, but better? I can hear which 
LPs I've lent out -ouch! The 
greatest thing about the CD is 


a price comparable to vinyl). I 
would plead alongside Michael, 
away your records (or 
CDs or 78s). Music is very valuable. 

PS What a great magazine! 
Martin Coles, London 
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NEW ALBUM 

PRODUCED BY SIMON EMMERSON 


GLOBAL MUSIC AT ITS MOST RADICAL 




